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A SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 


— skies are blue, in sunny 


summer weather, 


And breezes blow as softly as a sigh, 

Then bees and birds and _ butterflies 
together 

Go vagabonding, lagging as they fly. 

Then thistledown is started on_ its 
travels 

In little knots of silky, fleecy gray, 

Which soon the wind, with gentle touch, 
unravels, 

And sends upon their joyous, wandering 
way. 


From no one knows just where a bit comes 
flying, 
A feathery flake of Summer’s magic snow, 
Which twists and turns as though ’twere deftly trying 
To dodge the tangles where the burdocks grow. 
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And though its fellows follow one another, 
Like shooting stars from heaven’s field of blue, 
Each whirling flake flies separate from its brother, 


With random fancy for its only clue. 


NY 

It needs no other partner for its dances ; 
With dandelion tufts for merry mates, 

It pivots round the Maypole, which it fancies 
A Marguerite so gaily simulates. 


The pigeon grass, which beckons to it primly, 
May crook in vain its fuzzy finger-ends : 
It shuns as well the teasels, to which grimly 


Cling tattered remnants of its former friends. 





A SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 


It brushes by the asters, all displaying 
Their faded purples by the dusty walk, 
And stops to tease the yellow bird a-swaying 
Sedately on the woolly mullen-stalk. 


Now round the weeds, and now between the 


grasses, 


It flutters on, with many a loitering stop 


The where its way is barred in narrow passes, 


By golden-19d or blundering clover-top. 
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But ever from its many resting-places 
It starts again a farther flight to try, 
And revels in exciting zig-zag races 
With every passing yellow butterfly. 


And then, perchance the breeze, or maybe merely 
A little puff of vanity and pride, 

Uplifts the snowy floss, and bears it clearly 

High o’er the fences by the meadow side. 








A SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 


Across the field it sails; and then it rises 
In sudden swirl to such an airy height, 
It fairly caps the treetops, and surprises 


The swallows darting round in twittering fright. 


And still its very lightness wings it higher, 
And higher yet, before its flight is done ; 
Till, far beyond where vision may aspire, 
It soars away and melts into the sun. 


W. D. ELLWANGER. 
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Emile Wauters’ Brussels Studio. 














Emile Wauters. 
EMILE WAUTERS. 


N one generation France has given birth to Meissonier, 





3onnat, Bouguereau, Gérome and Cabanel. Belgium has 
produced Willens, Stevens and Wauters. Of the French 
artists opinion is divided as to the master; but of 
the Belgians there is no confusion or doubt, for Emile 
Wauters is universally admitted both at home and abroad 
to wear the ancient laurel that has been borne by successive 
Flemish painters. ‘Though still a man under middle age, 
he has traversed the whole field of art, from classic 
subjects to historical, then to works of imagination, then 
to depicting scenes of his travels in Egypt and Morocco, 
and finally to portraiture ; distinguishing himself in each 
successive branch above his former level. 

He was born in Brussels in 1848. When still a child the dawn of his artistic 
career began already to reveal itself. He took lessons in drawing, together with his 
brothers and sisters, at their home in Brussels. It was not long before he drew 
from their old master a prophecy in these words, “ ‘This little one will make the 
painter, and he will go a long way in his art.” 
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A pretty picture of char- 
Q acter here weaves itself into 


His 


his 


the history of his life. 
mother, in spite of 
marked disposition, did not 
wish him to become an artist, 
and always said, in her 
to 
“Ah, my child! there are 


many called to art; but few, 


efforts dissuade him, 


few indeed, are the elect.” 
She had a 
hemian life 
nude models. 


bo- 
of 
This fear of 
the mother vividly recalls 
the history of Regnault and 
his mother. She, _ like 
\ Madame Wauters, was timid, 
and one day learnt that her 


dread _ of 


as well as 


beloved son frequented a 
studio in Paris, to which 
he had free access, and 


that all his spare moments 
were spent there. Going to 
the master, who received her 
in his private studio, she 
begged him to dismiss her 
she could not 


son, whom 


During the conversation a slight 


movement was made in an obscure corner of the studio, and the stupefied mother 


saw on the platform a nude female model, who had patiently held the pose during 


the conversation of the master. 


Without 
scandalised, never once stopping to glance back. 


another 


the matron 


Wauters’ mother, wishing to check 


word, ran away 


his vocation, took him from school and placed him with Charles Albert, the first 


decorative painter of Brussels. 


She wished to make a decorator of him, thinking 
that calling might satisfy his artistic propensities. 


But his progress was so rapid 


that his master earnestly advised her to remove him, and place him in the studio 


of a painter whose name was Portaels, and to allow him to follow his vocation. 
With painful reluctance this course was taken. 
For two years he attended a life class, where he chiefly made studies of heads and 


torsos, many of which are still preserved in the Academy of Brussels. 
the 
known in that city as that of Paul Delaroche in Paris ; 


of Portaels, which flourished in 


3elgian 


The studio 
capital in 1863-64-69, was as_ well 
and, like the latter, it was 


the terror of its quarter, which had to suffer from all the wicked pranks that can 


be conceived in the brains of thirty or forty mischievous students with fertile 


imaginations, ready for anything, and who were moreover entirely left to themselves. 


These brawls and frolics, which the master tried to punish and repress, and which 


the police finally took in hand, were the scandal of Brussels. 
in bad taste, but there were some that were both original and droll. 
no cruelties and no deaths, as with the students at Delaroche’s. 


was a procession through the streets of the quarter, with a new pupil attached to 


Many of them were 
‘There were 


Every month there 
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the top end of a long ladder. The ladder . 
was placed against a high wall in an 
unfrequented part of the quarter, with the 
unhappy student still attached to it, and 
he was there abandoned. ‘The hapless 
victim had to shout for help, or get him- 
self down as best he could. Simulated 
duels to frighten the inhabitants, fought 
either with sabres or pistols, were frequent. 
They made it appear on one occasion 
that a number of them had_ been fight- 
ing in the studio, from which they 
descended at twilight covered with the 
blood of an ox. After the wounded fell 
in the streets they were picked up and 
placed in a carriage, that was driven by 
the survivors in the direction of the 
public surgery ; all the neighbours mean- 
while gaping from their doors. ‘The 
police were informed, and a public inquiry 
was made; but, after a vain search, no 
dead bodies could be found, and none 
of the living men were missing. 

When Wauters was sixteen he painted a 
picture of “ Ulysses in the Isle of Calypso,” 
which he exhibited in the salon of A Study. 
Brussels. ‘The work attracted wide atten- 





tion. After this he continued his studies during 1867 at Paris for twelve months. 
In 1868 he studied for a year in Italy, visiting Rome, Naples, Genoa, Florence, Pisa, 
and Verona. In the course of a recent conversation, speaking of his first visit to 
Rome, he said: “I was present at the Féte Dieu, a spectacle that has given me the 
most indelible memory of my artistic career. I witnessed Pope Pius IX. giving 
the Papal benediction from the porch of St. Peter’s to his army and to his people: 
the vast multitude, massed in the immense square, hailing him with a shout that was 
more awe-inspiring than a sudden flash of lightning and the roll of thunder that 
follows it upon the instant: the patriarchal old man, in his magnificent robes of pure 
white, the historic and resplendent tiara upon his head! I closely observed this 
central figure, inspiring reverence by his venerable aspect, admiration by his dignity, 
and pleasure by the picturesque beauty of his fine old figure, carried on his palanquin 
upon the shoulders of his guards, surrounded by scarlet-robed cardinals, bishops 
and archbishops, monsignori, canons, deans, and the other minor ecclesiastics of his 
Church, all robed in purple, crimson, white, and gold. Arriving at the lofty portico, 
he rose, and in a clear voice, vibrant and distinct, gave his benediction. At the 
word ‘ Domine,’ and that which follows, the vast multitude dropped to its knees, the 
pontifical Zouaves bowing their heads as they knelt upon the ground, the covered 
dragoons on their horses presenting arms, the drums beating, the music playing, the 
bells ringing from all the towers and the heights, the cannon booming, and in the 
midst of all the great organ-tone of human voices that soon swelled into an over 
whelming storm of sound, coming from the throats of the army and the nation, and 
echoing over the seven hills of Rome.” 

Here is a word-picture that is a key to the artistic temperament of the painter, 
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Krom his conversation one may glean 
innumerable pictures of rare beauty and 
portraits that reveal both his keen ap- 
prehension and penetration of character. 
While giving this picture of a scene in 
Rome it will not be out of place to add 
the following descriptions, also given by 
him in the course of conversation, bringing 
as they do two illustrious men_ vividly 
before the eye. I give them in his own 
words, 

“In 1879 I had the honour to receive 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia 
in my studio in Brussels, accompanied 
by the King and Queen of Belgium. ‘The 
Princess of Prussia, to-day the Dowager 
Empress Victoria, wished to see my works, 
in consequence of a success I had had 
in 1876. ‘Their Royal Highnesses invited 
me to Potsdam ; and in the course of this 
same year, having exhibited an historical 
canvas at the Berlin salon, and being in 
that city, 1 had occasion to pass an 
evening at Potsdam. It was a charming, 
artistic, and domestic evening, rather than 
A Study. a formal reception. ‘The family of the 

Crown Prince, and my friends and col- 





leagues Von Werner, Von Angeli, and Gautz, whom their Royal Highnesses esteemed 
very highly, made up the party. I had then the opportunity of seeing, very near, the 
conqueror of Sedan, as I was seated next to him at table—-that charming, mild and 
good prince, loved by all and wept for by all. He was affable and cordial in his 
demeanour. ‘This Hercules, with a strong neck, broad and well-developed shoulders, 
large and muscular hands, had the aspect of a Scandinavian divinity; in his superb 
white Garde du Corps uniform, he reminded one of the heroes of Wagner. ‘That same 
evening at supper I had the privilege of meeting the Prince—to-day William II. 
—then a simple lieutenant of infantry. Inasmuch as his father was powerful, 
he appeared small and sickly. There was a sluggish look in his eyes that was 
suggestive of an indolent nature: his manner was gracious. It is now two years 
since I saw him again at Potsdam, at a dinner he gave to the foreign artists 
who had come to assist at the opening of the exhibition of Beaux Arts. Was this 
the young lieutenant I had seen fourteen years before? I did not recognise him— 
the man was metamorphosed : his figure martial, proud; his look that of the eagle, 
steel-like ; his expression flavoured with stubborn determination, his entire bearing 
decided ; his shoulders broad and muscular; solid, well-built, well-poised; his 
gestures nervously forcible—a truly striking figure in his hussar uniform of red and 
gold. It was the young George IV. by Sir Thomas Lawrence, only with more dash 
and a stronger personality. In spite of these exterior symbols of inaccessible authority 
he was the Prince charming on this occasion, and wished to do all the honours 
himself by showing his guests certain apartments in the Palace. He showed us in 
his working cabinet a fine picture by Menzel of Frederick the Great and his Guard at 
the Battle of Rossbach: the effect was night. As a pendant to this fine work, against 
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Port of Boulac, Cairo, 


the opposite wall, a cannon, complete and ready charged, with all its gear, stood 
grimly forth. Strange, motley 4ric-d-brac for the cabinet of an Emperor!” 

But to return to the career of this artist. In 1869 he exhibited three pictures 
in the Brussels Salon: one entitled “Edith finding the Body of Harold on the 
Battle-field of Hastings”; ‘A Portrait” ; and an “ Exterior of St. Mark’s, Venice,” which 
was afterwards bought by the King of Belgium. At this exhibition the unanimous 
opinion was in favour of awarding him the medal; but the jury, fearing to hurt the 
sensibilities of veteran painters, found him too young to receive so great a reward. 
The King’s Minister of Fine Arts sent for him, and, in order to make good 
what he called “this injustice,” offered him an invitation to assist at the inauguration 
of the Suez Canal. Of course his delight was greater at so distinguished an honour 
than if he had obtained the prize; for he was the one young man among the few 
great painters of the world, ministers of state, authors of the highest reputation, 
leading scientists, distinguished poets, and a retinue of the world’s representative 
men. This was the first high honour his work brought him, and the stimulus was 
so strong that he forgot for the time the monetary recompense that high art often 
wins for its creators. 

While in Egypt M. Wauters went to Cairo, and in a letter which he wrote some 
years later he gives another of his characteristic word-pictures :— 


“T at that time saw Cairo in its beautiful aspect—that of an Oriental city, with its 
picturesque streets straight and clean, civilisation then not having accomplished its terrible 
work of destruction, demolishing everything original, artistic, and picturesque. This same 
Cairo that I visited twelve years later was completely changed—Europeanised. The cld 
quarters had all vanished. They had pierced an immense Rue de Rivoli Arcade from the 
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Portrait of Lieut.-General Baron Goffinet, Aide-de-Camp to the King of the Belgians. 
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Portrait of Baroness Goffinet. 


Esbekieh to the Mosque of Assan, where one bakes at all hours of the day. An unsightly 
iron bridge had been thrown across the Nile that twelve years before we had crossed 
in a caravan on boats, called dadeks, with the long triangular sails of the fellahs. The 
pedestals at the heads of the bridge are surmounted by horrible lions, showing the pitiable 
architecture partly concealed by them, and ornamental clusters of palm and date trees ; 
at the feet of these lions are telegraph wires and ugly reflector lamps. Here one is 
suddenly brought back from antiquity to the nineteenth century with an unpleasant and 


unnecessary shock ; and at the entrance to the desert, at the foot of the tombs of the 
Pharaohs—O Sesostris! O Rameses, forgive them !—some blockheads have come and 
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Mary of Burgundy swearing to respect the Rights of the City of Brussels, A.D. 1477 


built a large hotel, that defaces the majesty and grandeur of the desert and the most 
monumental tombs of which the earth can boast.” 


In 1871 Wauters exhibited at the Universal Exhibition of London a large picture 
entitled ‘‘ Mary of Burgundy Imploring Grace for her Two Ministers Condemned 
to Death.” This picture was immediately bought by the Museum of Liége. At 
the Exhibition of Brussels in 1872 he exhibited another large canvas, entitled “The 
Madness of the Painter Van der Goes.” ‘The merits of this work and its success 
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were far in advance of any- fF 24 eee 
thing the youthful painter 
had yet achieved. ‘lhe 
subject was taken from an 
ancient manuscript found 
in the Convent of the Red 
Cloister and written by a 
monk at that time. ‘The 
scene represented in this | 
picture took place in the 
convent. Van der Goes is 
seated in a massive oak 
chair, listening to the music 
of lutes and choristers, by 
which the monks are en- 
deavouring to bring him 
back to reason. ‘The in- 
stant chosen by the artist 
is that in which the beauty 
of the harmony is breaking 
through the iron barriers 
of the madman’s intellect. 
3y the look of dawning sur- 
prise in the mad painter’s 
eyes one can see that the 
first ray of intelligence 
has pierced the disordered 
region. Van der Goes is 
closely observed by a few 
venerable monks, who in - 
solemn suspense are watch- 

ing the returning calm of tol 
his storm-tossed brain. It 

is a subject of such magni- 





A Tangier Type. 


tude that no one but a master or a novice would attempt it. In the powerful 
execution of this work Wauters proved that he had a full mastery over the most 
baffling of subjects. This picture was bought by the Brussels Museum before it 
went to the exhibition for which it had been painted. The first medal was then 
unanimously voted to Wauters, and the King of Belgium presented him with the 
cross of his own order. It must be remembered that the Belgians, unlike their 
southern neighbours, are a deliberative, reflective people, slow to bestow honours. 
The city of Brussels, as a result of this work, gave him a commission for the 
decoration of the two walls of the great staircase in the Hotel de Ville. At this 
time Wauters was twenty-four years of age. One of these decorative pictures, 
entitled “ Mary of Burgundy Swearing to Respect the Communal Privileges of the 
City of Brussels on her Triumphant Entry in 1477,” before being hung, appeared 
at many of the capitals of Europe, where it never failed to win for its author 
the medal of honour. Engravings of it have been conspicuous in the large folios 
of our time that contain the masterpieces of modern painters. 

In the early part of his career Wauters built himself an hotel and a/e/er in 
Brussels, in which every two years he held an exhibition of his works ; but as new 
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and broader fields opened 
before him, he left his 
native city, selling — his 
house and splendid studio 
to establish himself in 
Paris in 1889 (at No. 57; 
Rue Ampere), where he 
has since occupied himself 
almost exclusively with 
portraits. Since his strength 
as a portrait painter first 
became apparent, he has 
painted many of the distin- 
guished men and women 
of the time. Many of his 
portraits possess that  soft- 
ness, vigour, depth and 
dignity seen in the portraits 
of Velasquez and Van 
Dyck. Some of his chil- 
dren bring to mind a vague 
reminiscence of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Among _ his 
portraits of women those 
of the Countess Armand, 
Madame Somzée, Madame 
Sassoon de Rothschild and 
Miss Lorillard deserve par- 





Albert and his Dog. ticular attention. The 
portraits of Lieut.-General 
Baron Goffinet and the Baroness Goffinet are among the finest examples of portraiture 
of the time. That of Baron Goffinet has an ease and robustness of character which 
is seldom met with. The drawing is as bold as it is faultless, and as free as it is 
faithful to nature. ‘The colouring is daringly severe, yet so free from exaggeration is 
the work that it sets before one the living man.. The Belgian Chamber of Deputies 
commissioned the artist to paint full-length portraits of the King and Queen of 
Belgium. He made interesting sketches of their Majesties, represented on horse- 
back in the camp at Beverlo surrounded by their staff ; but the King, from pressure 
of time, being unable to pose sufficiently, Wauters, rather than paint an_inartistic 
picture, not wishing to work from his incomplete notes and photographs, gave up this 
important commission. It was at this time that he left Brussels and settled in Paris. 

On the walls of the Paris Exhibition of 1878 seven of Wauters’ pictures were 
seen, and he carried off one of the eight medals of honour with Meissonier, Cabanel, 
Gérome, Bouguereau, Munkacsy, Millais, and Herkomer. 

At the International Exhibition of 1889, opened by President Carnot, Wauters 
obtained the medal of honour for a second time. His principal picture was a 
portrait of Madame Somzée leaning against her Erard piano. ‘This picture had 
made a deep impression at Berlin in 1883, and in Vienna in 1888. Referring to 
the same portrait at the Exhibition of 1889, Meissonier, who was on the selecting 
committee, going through the rooms on the day of the private view, pointed to it 
and said to Carnot, “This is the finest portrait in the Exhibition.” 
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Portrait of Mme Sassoon de Rothschild. 


Wauters is a member of most of the Academies of Austria, Germany, Spain, 
France, and Belgium. At all the most important universal exhibitions he carried 
the flag of the Belgian school, and his medals of honour are without number. 
There is a solidity and an authority about his painting that forbids the spectator 
to question its sincerity. In front of his work one feels that ¢ is standing 
before an able man’s affirmation. The stages of art that Wauters passed through 

VoL. IX.—No. 38. 12 





Moorish Fisher Boy. 
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Portrait of Mme Somzée. 


as a young man—that 1s, by what masters he was influenced—is a matter of 
considerable interest. He had no first stage, so to speak, but, in his own words, 
he “just painted his pictures and let them be hung,” and his “ success at twenty 


greatly surprised him.” His second stage was passed under the influence of the 
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Portrait of Mile Blanche Yarislowski. 


pre-Raphaelite painters, such as Filippo Lippi, Giotto, and Masaccio, and those 
other serene, pure masters of high and simple minds. In his third stage again his 
own individuality became apparent. His work has during late years been characterised 
by a marked originality. He is a distinct painter, a strong colourist, and, in 
consequence, has little in common with the Lwministes—the nonconformists, the 
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Portrait of the Comtesse Armand. 


anarchists of art. This school, which is conventional to excess, for which green is 
blue, black violet, and white chrome-yellow, and which believes itself original in 
bubonnant—this school, which hides its impotency under the garb of eccentricity, 
is his antipodes. 

M. Wauters, in his journey through the valleys from the Jura to the Alps during 
the last autumn, halted for a month at Divonne-les-Bains. One evening while there 
he was talking with the writer about the Impressionists, their arguments, and their 
efforts to curry favour by extraordinary creations. “I was a short time ago,” he said, 
“speaking to one of these Impressionists, who asked me this question, ‘ Who says that 
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Portrait of Mme de Schodn. 


you see accurately and not we?’ ‘Ido not know,’ I replied ; ‘but I am persuaded 
of this, that if you were the driver of a steam engine you would cause many an 
accident, for your colour-blindness would always make you misinterpret the signals.’” 

Along with the portrait, given at the commencement of this article, of Emile 
Wauters, it will be in place to add a supplementary character-sketch of the painter 
himself. Wauters is a man of slender build, with a touch of the athlete in his 
composition, and at the same time a strong element of the tall, wiry Arab. His 
movements are no less graceful than those of the desert’s child, but are distinguished 
by an earnest dignity that shows the whole-heartedness with which he must first 
have stepped over the threshold of real life. His tall figure is crowned by an 
antique Flemish head, well poised, which lends distinction to his personality. He 
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has observing and expressive eyes; a large 
nose of marked strength, and an animated, 
sonorous voice. A very clever woman 
once said to the writer: “ Monsieur 
Wauters’ voice is distinct in character. 
One would know him by it after not 
having seen him for years. I know of 
no other voice so full of individuality 
except that of Coquelin, which is high 
in pitch, while that of the other is low.” 
Wauters is unconscious of self, but shows 
an ever vital interest in all things worthy 
of his notice. His eye is as alert as the 
hawk’s, and never fails to detect what is 
beautiful in every passing object. A manly 
bearing, a manly mind, and a manly 
sympathy with human nature, blended with 
native energy, give him the qualities that 
men are most glad to find in a man. 

The original canvas of the portrait here 
given of Wauters, painted by himself, is 
in the museum of Dresden. It is not 
unlike that of his illustrious compatriot A Study. 

Anthony van Dyck. The Uffizzi at 
Florence has asked him to paint a like portrait, which under the pressure of work 
he has so far been unable to do. 

This painter does not spring from a family of artists. His father held a military 
post, and his brother is as much known by his geographical publications (he is 
director of the Mouvement Géographique) as by his works on art—“ The Flemish 
School of Painting” and “Studies on Memling.” His uncle, Alphonse Wauters, 
the learned architect of Brussels, is one of the first historians of Belgium. Their 
predecessors were connected with municipal affairs, but there was never one of them 
known to paint a picture. Belgium is so small a country that its painters, though 
they rise to eminence at home, seldom become known abroad. Boulanger was said 
to be the equal of Dauhgny—though his work became slowly known. Art in 
Belgium is not brought before the notice of the public; it is not advertised, as it is 
in France and often in England ; it is only seen by those who see’ it. Besides, the 
press of Belgium, unlike that of Paris and London, never circulates beyond the 
narrow limits of that little kingdom. There are a thousand local barriers of mediocre 
interest and national prejudice for every rising man of talent to encounter. It is 
therefore all the more remarkable that Emile Wauters, before he was thirty, rose to 
pre-eminence among the painters of modern Flanders; but he owes his continental 
reputation, which is still new, above all to the success he achieved at the large foreign 
international competitions. He is proud of being able to wear amongst his numerous 
decorations the Prussian Cross of Merit. This rare order, of which there are not 
more than fifty incumbents, was instituted by Frederick the Great to honour the 
arts and sciences. Wauters has inherited the jewel worn by Ingres up to the time 
of his death. 
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a ely COTTER was a native of Beam. It is a village which 


has produced a few clever men, who have had clever 
descendants ; one of our most distinguished caricaturists 
comes of a Beam family, though he does not know it. But Tom Cotter had never 
displayed any remarkable cleverness or alertness—nay, he had never shown even 
the smallest indication of enterprise, until one day, when he was twenty-five years 
old, he announced his intention of going to America. His friends and relations 


endeavoured to dissuade him. It was in the seventies, and there were still wide 
uncertainties in the great West. 
é¢ 7 


lheer’s Harry Heaton makkin’ his fortin 7 Ioa” (so he pronounced the name) ; 
an’ I mean t’ mak’ mine theer,” said he. 

In vain it was anxiously urged that Harry Heaton had only been in the West 
long enough to write one letter home, wherein all he said was that Iowa did not 
seem a bad sort of place, and that his neighbours appeared to be doing well. 

“It’s no use,” said Tom: “I s’ go.” 
So one morning early in spring he jogged over to Hallamton in the local 
carrier’s cart to take the train for Liverpool, and thence the steamer for New York. 


“ 


Travelling westward by rail, he was drawn, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Ithaca, into conversation by two long Yankees, who made haste to assure him that 
England was played out. This reminded him that Americans were reported to be 
an extremely ’cute race, and that whoso would be superior to them must get up 
very early indeed in the morning. He mentioned that he had heard as much to 
his new acquaintance. 

“Ves,” said one of them complacently, “we air a smart people.” 

‘The statement made a great impression on Tom. He thought a good deal 
about it, and decided that at any rate he would try not to be overreached. 

Tom’s railway journey ended at Baltic City, then a wood-built town of two 
thousand inhabitants, popped down all at once, it seemed, on the open prairie. 
His friend, Harry Heaton, met him at the depot (or railway-station), and gladdened 
his heart by telling him that a place as hired hand was open to him, if he chose 
to take it, at the farm next Harry’s own little home of a quarter of a section (or 
eighty acres). ‘Tom was grateful, but puzzled. 

“ What’s a hired hand?” he asked. 
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“A farm labourer if tha’ likes,” said Harry. 

Tom looked rather blank. ‘ But I dunna like,” said he. 

“Oh, it’s all reight,” said Harry. And he explained that in the free West the 
hired hand was supposed to be as good as his master, if not better; might address 
him familiarly by his surname, without any prefix; was treated as one of the family ; 
and was paid twenty dollars, or about four pounds, per month, besides board and 
lodging. 

It must be remembered that this was nearly twenty years ago. Things may 
have changed in Iowa, and in other states of the Union, since then. Tom was 
satisfied with such a prospect—at any rate for the present. 

“ Let’s be getting on, then,” he urged. 

But it was nearly sunset, and fifteen miles lay between them and their destination. 
Wherefore they lodged for the night at the Farmer’s Home, kept by a fat German, 
who stood behind a high counter, smoking a prodigious pipe, and dispensing lager 
beer at five cents a glass, in glasses holding each rather less than half a pint of 
beer, which was chiefly froth. The customers were bronzed, lean, moustachioed 
men, wearing mostly brown slops and trousers, the latter tucked into top-boots. 
They also were staying at the house, and Tom and Harry met them at supper. 
Tom was not a refined person, but he disliked the way in which his fellow-guests 
helped themselves, each with his own fork and propulsive thumb, from the dishes 
of vegetables and cut-up roast pork; and he was even rather scared at the silent, 
almost stealthy, yet fierce swiftness with which all “wolfed” their food. 

He got used to these things afterwards. Now he was still in the middle of 
his own supper long, long after the rest of the others had gone upstairs to bed. 
Harry, too, had finished eating some time before ‘Tom, and at last grew impatient. 

“Come, lad,” said he, “hurry up, and let’s get ’bed.” 





The mixture of Yankee phrase and Limestoneshire lingo sounded curious. 

They slept on a huge bed stuffed with straw, facetiously called ‘“ iowa feathers ” 
by the Iowa folk. 

At sunrise Tom was awakened from a sound sleep by a strange voice calling 
out, ‘“ Now, boys!” It was the hired man of the house arousing the guests. Tom 
felt that in the manner of his summons the fellow was taking a liberty with 
strangers, and especially with strangers who were paying guests; but he delayed not 
in hastening down with his friend to breakfast. 


II. 


THEY jolted over the fifteen miles very quickly, in a springless waggon drawn by a 
couple of big, fast-trotting mules. Farmhouses built of wood were met with here 
and there during the first part of the journey 





-some peeping from behind screens 
of young trees, and looking bright with careful paint; others bare enough, their 
weatherbeaten boards and shingles turned to an ashen grey. Anon a house became 
a rarity, and the track passed on to the open, rolling prairie 





a black line through 
a brown, sere land. ‘The brown was last summer’s grass, killed by the frost of the 
past winter, which had departed this year, as it happened, very early. 

The land rose and fell on either hand in bold undulations. Down in a hollow 
on the right a shallow chasm opened, showing the virgin soil, black as coal, in its 
sides, with a bed of black mud at the bottom. 

Harry pointed to the spot. “ Buffalo wallows,” said he. 
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***Well, young man, | guess you're welcome.’’ 
But the buffalo had disappeared years before from that part of America. Was 
it not Henry Russell’s emigrants who sang :— 


‘* We'll wander through the wild woods, 
And chase the buffalo” ? 


They and others chased him so relentlessly that as early as the year 1870 he 
was not to be found anywhere east of the Missouri, and was scarce even in the 
fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains; now he is all but extinct. 


In his room the 
Western farmer drudges and slaves, and gets hopelessly into debt and poverty, to 
raise, at a loss, crops which are sent across the Atlantic to complete the ruin of the 
farmer in England. A remarkable triumph of civilisation, is it not, my masters ? 

At length, from the summit of the highest rounded hill they had yet encountered, 
Tom and his companion looked down upon a small square wooden house, standing 
within a board fence enclosing a large area of land, on which last year’s cornstalks 
iay or stood about—a ragged, broken army. Above and behind the small wooden 
house was a much bigger wooden house, painted white, with green shutters, and 
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sending up from its peaked shingle roof a couple of twisted lightning-rods, each 
ornamented with a painfully new gilt ball. One end of this bigger house was 
defended from the north wind by an extensive, but still very young, orchard, 
surrounded by a hedge of Osage orange, whose long, rope-like, spike-covered shoots 
represent the only living hedge that in this land is not likely to have its roots 
destroyed by the gopher (or American mole) so soon as they are planted. At 
the other end of the large house numerous barns, sheds, stables, pigstyes and 
fowl-houses, all of wood, surrounded a spacious farmyard. 

Tom gazed with respectful admiration at the large house, the large orchard, 
and the large farmyard. 

“Ts that—— ?” he began, eagerly expectant. 

“ Nay, lad,” said Harry, anticipating his inquiry, “not theer. It’s th’ little house 
‘ats thy spot. And here’s old Buell himself,” he added, as a tall, spare man, not 
old, but more than middle-aged, lounged into view at the door of the smaller house. 
He wore a brown slop, brown pants, dirty top-boots, and a dirty straw hat. He 
had a brown skin and beady brown eyes, from which darted glances meant to be 
shrewd, but actually indicating only meanness and self-conceit. 

The waggon drew up in front of this person, the two friends descended, and ‘Tom 
was introduced as Buell’s new hand. 

“Well, young man, I guess you’re welcome,” said Buell, holding out a long 
bony flipper, and squeezing the ends of ‘Tom’s fingers until he hurt them. “ Reckon 
you know the terms ?” 

“Twenty dollars a month, and board and lodgin’ here,” answered ‘Tom, 
remembering communications from Harry. 

“Right here,” said Buell, jerking his thumb towards the smaller house. “ But 
that’s your side of the bargain. How about mine?” (A pause.) “I'll tell ye. Out of 
bed afore sun-up, work until sun-down, and ye’ll not find the day long enough then. 
Plenty to do here, and not much time to set around. If you want an example, look 
at me. I don’t look like a feather-bed farmer, do I? Guess not. You do as well 
as old man Buell, and he won’t quarrel with ye. See that house there, and that 
orchard? Old man Buell’s workin’ to pay for ’em, and you’ve got to help him. 
And he’s goin’ to have his darter and her chil’n here when that house is made 
cosy enough for ’em.” His voice softened somewhat as he spoke these sentences, 
but it hardened again as he resumed, “So ye’ll have to look lively, young man, 
and you kin hang on to that.” 

However, he gave Tom to understand that if he had no pressing desire to begin 
work at once he might spend the interval between that and to-morrow morning with 
his friend. ‘Then he turned away. 

Tom and Harry turned away too. 

“Well, a mean owd beggar!” said ‘Tom, as they drove off. “ Niver offered us 
a bite nor a . 

Ere he could finish the sentence, Buell’s voice was heard calling after them: 
“Sun-up to sun-down, mind!” 

‘““An owd devil!” exclaimed Tom, who had already begun to dislike his new 
employer. 

“ Howd te by th’ wa’,” said Harry, using a Limestoneshire colloquialism enjoining 
patience. ‘ Tha’ll ha’ t’ work for him, tha knows.” 

“Oh, [ll work for him—and mysen’ too,” answered Tom. 

They struck across the brown prairie, and over an intervening hill to Harry’s 
cabin and quarter-section of land. 

The cabin was just such another shanty as the one they had lately left, only 
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somehow it looked far more friendly ; and close by stood a straw-roofed erection 
comprising stable, cowshed, fowl-house, and waggon-shed in separate compartments. 
Harry’s wife, a sweet young woman with a kind, sensible face, and an exquisitely 
transparent English complexion, came forth to greet them. ‘Tom was made warmly 
welcome ; and in a trice Mrs. Harry had dinner ready: tinned oysters stewed in 
milk, pork chops and potatoes, hot corn cake, apple pie, cheese, and (to drink) very 
good tea—not a bad meal for prairie land! 

They were joined at supper by Billy Tomkins, a Limestoneshire friend, who was 
Harry’s guest and assistant, while looking out for a likely spot on which to settle 
himself. He was a merry little chap, full of talk about the country, about the 
weather, about the timber lying along the Mishkota River, two or three miles to 
the west, where every one of the few farmers in the neighbourhood had his patch 
for wood supply. Billy had been much in the timber during the past winter, 
chopping and sawing on behalf of his host, and he told of many weird experiences 
in the solitude of the frost-bound woodlands: of how the gray coyote would often 
slyly peer at him from behind some distant fallen trunk, and sneak off furtively with 
mean glances over his shoulder when looked at straight; of how sometimes, when 
he had laid aside axe and saw for a brief rest, the still, cold air would suddenly 
vibrate to a long unearthly cry from the frozen river—a cry which always made his 
heart stand still, until he learned that it was only a disturbance of the ice caused 
by some movement of the imprisoned stream. 

“ But,” Billy went on, “that were nowt to what happened just afore th’ frost 
left us—were it, Harry?” 

Harry assented. 








“T’d been choppin’ trees down aw day,” said Billy, “and I said to mysen I’d 
finish off an owd cotton-wood afore I went home. It were gettin’ near sunset, and 
th’ timber’d begun to look rayther ghostey, but I chopped and chopped, and whistled 
for cumpney. All of a sudden I felt a touch on my showder. I turned round wi’ 
a jump, and theer were a dahm big Indian, wi’ nowt on but his blanket and a 
gun! Beguy, lad, if ever I felt cowd i’ my life, I felt cowd then!” 

“And what did he do?” asked ‘Tom anxiously, thinking that he some day might 
be placed in like case. 

“Oh,” said Billy, “he only wanted some sawt. I had a bit wi’ me, thank God, 
so I gev’ it him quick, and he took it wi’ a grunt, and walked off. Yo’ bet, lad, 
I got home sharp that neight.” 


1 


THE brief dawn of Iowa had scarcely next morning heralded the sun from the high 
eastern hill beyond the big house ere Tom presented himself to begin at Buell’s. 
The old man—as he called himself—was already hard at work in the farmyard 
doing “chores,” or such odd jobs as feeding and watering the cattle, chopping wood, 
cutting hay, and throwing ears of Indian corn from a gigantic bin to a drove of 
seventy or eighty fine hogs, which hurried with eager grunts out of a great sloping 
pasture, to inviting cries of ‘“ Hoo-ee, hoo-ee!” Many of these “chores” were 
afterwards wholly transferred to Tom; but this morning he was simply required to 
help all round, by way of obtaining instruction. The “chores” over, the two men 
went down to the little house, where they jointly prepared their own breakfast of 
cold boiled bacon, bread (very stale), and tea. ‘They had always, Tom found, to 
prepare their own meals, except on some Sundays, when Mrs. Harry would come 
over with her. husband, and (good, amiable soul !) cook for them. 
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“This ploughing proved to ve no mere plodding exercise.” 


After breakfast Buell and Tom harnessed each a team of three horses and crossed 
the branch or brook bisecting the farm to plough for wheat in an eighty-acre field. 
This ploughing proved to be no mere plodding exercise. The horses were not of 
the heavy build we see driven by Hodge at home, but light and clean-limbed ; and 
they moved forward almost at a trot, so that very rapid walking was necessary to 
keep up with them, the ploughshare the while turning a twelve-inch furrow in the 
black virgin soil. The explanation of this facility was in the exceeding lightness of 
the soil. Ten or twelve feet deep it lay, the result of unnumbered and innumerable 
centuries of vegetable growth and decay. 

Tom found the work extremely arduous at first. ‘The ground as he walked after 
the plough seemed to undulate beneath his feet, and he suffered from a racking 
thirst. His employer, who went round the field twice to his once, kept encouraging 
him with shouts of “ Hurry up now, Cotter!” when he was not enlivening the scene 
with picturesque swearing at his team, which he declared to include “the meanest 
mare ever I see!” 

Before the day was over Tom was nearly sinking from fatigue. His limbs 
shook, his throat seemed to be clasped with iron, and his hands trembled so much 
that when the declining sun marked the time to go home he could scarcely release 
the horses from the plough. ‘The same work came much easier next day, and soon 
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“Tom would, . . rest by the hour together. 


he was able to plough as fast as Buell, who boasted with justice that he could 


turn twenty-five miles of furrow between sunrise and sunset. ‘lhink of that, ye 


British farmers ! 


The work Tom was put to was mostly drudgery of this kind ; and he certainly 
had no time for loafing, as old Buell put it. ‘The sun-up to sun-down promise was 
remorselessly fulfilled. It had to be, or much necessary labour must have been 
left unperformed. Hence, Tom was only too thankful, when the last ‘chore ” was 
done and the rough supper hastily eaten, to tumble on to his straw mattress and 
fall instantly asleep. 

The frogs croaked and whistled loud and long in the marshy ground near the 
branch, the wild fowl winged a clamorous flight overhead all night through, but 
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Tom heard them not; and when Buell aroused him, at the earliest peep of dawn, 
he always felt as if he had only snatched a few minutes’ slumber. And the worst 
of it was that the old man never showed any geniality or friendliness. He was ever 
hard, unappreciative, exacting. 

As the spring advanced the settlers roundabout fired the withered grasses on 
the prairie on all hands, to make clearance for the coming growth. ‘Then there 
were days when the atmosphere was filled with a smoky, not unpleasant haze, 
imparting to objects both far and near a dreamy, poetical aspect; and there were 
nights affording glorious spectacles all round the horizon of rolling golden flames, 
topped by redly-glowing, billowy clouds. ‘These things Tom saw with his eyes only: 
his tired body could not permit them to make any impression on his mind. Later, 
he was able to realise and wonder about them, when, ploughing for wheat and 
planting for corn being over, he was set to herding cattle on the prairie. 

This business of herding made, by comparison with what had preceded it, a 
delightful holiday. It was easy, riding about on a docile Mexican pony, to keep 
the cattle together and away from the few farms dotting the face of the country— 
islands of cultivation in an ocean of wild grass. ‘The grass had by this time grown 
tall and luxuriant, and often enough Tom would be able to rest on it by the hour 
together, looking up at the brilliant, seldom-clouded blue sky, or listening lazily to 
the three or four plaintive notes of the meadow lark. Meanwhile the herd grazed 
peacefully around ; and the pony followed their example, or stood quietly by with 
dozing, meditative aspect. 

Sometimes a thunderstorm violently broke the repose of the prairie, nearly always 
accompanied by terrific rain and wind; but, by guidance of his own instinct, Tom 
was generally under shelter in the little house before the storm burst, and his 
greatest concern while it prevailed was to keep the door and windows from being 
blown in. 

These comparatively happy days did not last long. Old Buell one day sent the 
whole herd to graze in a northern county, and the weary round of hard labour 
began again. ‘The “chores” were of course always to be done. Of these, that 
which gave Tom, in spite of fatigue, some pleasure, was the feeding of the live 
stock. Especially he liked to call up the seventy or eighty hogs, now grown fat 
and sleek, and to watch them merrily chumping the ears of corn which he threw 
for their consumption from the stupendous bin before mentioned. They were 
splendid animals—vigorous, clean, and coal-black, with just the richly-rounded 
outlines to recommend them to the connoisseur in pork. Many a time ‘Tom caught 
himself pondering over what they must be worth at (let us say) eight cents per lb, 
(which was then the Chicago price), and wishing they were his to sell. ‘The idea 
did not seize upon him with any seriousness for a long time. It offered a trifle of 
amusement, that was all, in the weary round of daily work. A day came, however, 
when the idea did take hold of him seriously. 


IV. 
Two or three weeks of July and August were occupied in harvesting wheat and 
oats, the neighbouring farmers giving reciprocal help in the business. Another week 
was devoted to thrashing with the aid of a machine. This was terribly hot work, 
albeit there is always a breeze on the prairie, and the machine was stationed where 
the breeze was most likely to be fully encountered. 
‘*OQut on the prairie there is a red bull, 
It eats all the time and never gets full!” 
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So continually chanted in careless chorus the local youngsters who looked on—and 
though they had to come long distances they were numerous. ‘To these the 
thrashing was a lively entertainment. ‘To Tom it was rather a slavery, for Buell 
was constantly and superfluously “nagging” at him. It is easy to say that his 
submission to this tyranny was in curious contrast with what his friend had told 
him of the independent position occupied by a Western farm hand. Tom had not 
in continuity the initiative faculty. His departure from home, as we have seen, was 
a highly exceptional effort. Moreover, he was subdued by the strangeness of a 
strange land, and to a certain extent thought it better to bear the ills he had than 
fly to possible others that he knew not of. All the same, he quietly made mental 
notes of Buell’s exactions; and the more mental notes he made the more he resolved 
that some day and in some way he would make the account square. A good many 
quiet people, whom the judging-from-appearances world believe to be meekly taking 
no notice, are like that, and they have astonishingly long memories too, 

Well, the thrashing was finished in time, the grain was all safely lodged in 
Buell’s granary, and the thrashing-machine lurched off across the prairie to some 
other farm, leaving behind it a great stack of straw as a monument of its visit. 

Farmer Buell and his hand might now, for the first time in five or six months, 
relax their toil somewhat, because, barring accidents, there was only fairly easy 
routine work to be done until the corn harvest began, some weeks hence. ‘There 
would have been fairly easy routine work, that is to say, if the strength of * the 
working force had remained unchanged. But Buell did not intend that. ‘The 
thrashing-machine was scarcely out of sight when :— 

‘““Now, young man,” said he to ‘Tom—whom he had never yet addressed with 
friendly Christian-name familiarity—“ now, young man, I’m going east to-morrow to 
fetch my darter and her young ’uns. You'll jest take care of the things while I’m 
away ; and mebbe that'll be for two weeks, mebbe for three.” 

This meant that, instead of having an easier time, instead of having some relief, 
as he had longingly expected and hoped, from excessive labour, ‘om would in the 
coming days be no better off than before, since he would have to do the work of 
two men instead of one. He was so disappointed and disgusted that he turned 
away without a word, muttering curses within himself. Mechanically he bent his 
steps to the corn bin, and calling up the hogs (it was near sunset), began throwing 
them their evening meal of ears. As he did so, with a feeling as if his mind were 
only a black, heavy cloud, there came back to him, emerging slowly from the cloud, 
the idea in which he had often found amusement—namely, that the hogs must be 
worth a good deal as pork. Beside this idea, another, more peremptory, offered 
itself, and the two together forced themselves on his attention in a manner so 
intensely absorbing that he completely forgot both the corn amid which he stood 
and the hogs. ‘The latter, after an interval of astonished waiting, gave forth by 
way of reminder sundry interrogatory grunts, wich, failing to bring renewal of the 
interrupted corn shower, took soon a grumbling inflection, with a suggestion of a 
squeal. In vain: they might have remained without the rest of their supper had 
not Buell, always on the watch, suddenly appeared on the scene. 

“Ho, Cotter!” he shouted, “don’t go to sleep: it ain’t bed-time yet.” 

His harsh voice roused ‘Tom with a jerk. 

“Ay, that'll do,” he answered smartly, and fell to throwing out the ears again. 
But this answer was to his own thoughts. 

“ What'll do?” asked Buell. 

“Oh, nowt,” said ‘Tom, pretending to be very energetic in his task ; and Buell 
turned away on some business of his own. 
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“Tom was up 
very early 
next morning." 


Next morning Buell rode off northwards to Baltic City on the Mexican pony, to 
catch the Iowa Central east-bound train. As he started he called out to Tom an 
admonition to take especial care of the stock. ‘Tom grinned darkly as he shouted 
back an assent. 

The pony returned by himself. He knew the way home, and knew that he 
had to go there when his master turned him loose outside the railway depdét, with 
a flick of the whip over the hind quarters. 

“ That's all reight,” remarked Tom to himself, as the pony, having jumped the 
lower fence, trotted into the yard and made straight for his stable. 

The pony was, perhaps, surprised to find himself exceptionally well treated that 
day. ‘There was an unusual modicum of oats both for dinner and supper with his 
customary seven or eight ears of Indian corn. 


¥. 


‘Tom was up very early next morning, and having given the pony more oats with 
his breakfast, saddled him and led him into the yard. Here he tied to the 
saddle a bottle of water, a small bag containing some cold bacon and bread, and 
a larger bag full of oats. It wanted two hours to sunrise, but a brilliant moon was 
shining through a thin veil of clouds, which distributed an ample flow of light 
around, After another look at the saddle-girth Tom fetched a long-thonged whip 
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“What a dance these particular animals led poor Cotter!” 
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from the verandah of the big house, rode round into the hog pasture, and, to the 
accompaniment of much remonstrative grunting and squealing, urged the whole 
drove of hogs on to the road running north and south along the eastern side of 
the farm. As he did so a couple of fat and ease-loving dogs, who condescended 
to make the farm their home, but always refused to work except under pressure of 
some joyous excitement, joined company, and showed an evident willingness to 
partake of such fun as the driving of hogs might afford. ‘Tom was doubtful at first 
whether to accept their help, but decided to let them have their way, and was 
heartily glad afterwards that he did so. 

Sixteen miles south of Brook Farm was then a little—it is now a very large 
town called Oakley, with a depot, or station, on the newly-constructed Mississippi 
and Missouri Railroad. ‘Tom had never been there in his life, but he knew that 
the track under his pony’s feet would, if followed southwards, lead him to the 
place in time, and that some of the neighbours, though generally preferring Baltic, 





had occasionally sold produce there. Oakley, he had resolved, was now his 
destination, and southwards, therefore, he headed his inharmonious charge. 

Did the reader ever try to drive a squadron of vigorous hogs who have 
enjoyed from pigling infancy the freedom of a forty-acre pasture? Far more 
crafty, far more active, far more daring are such, than the unfortunate sty-bred and 
sty-fed porker. 

And oh, what a dance these particular animals led poor Cotter! For the first 
two miles or so they went ahead at a great rate with remarkable steadiness. ‘Then 
some of them began to stop, seeming to consider the situation. Others took to 
making excursions off the track in bands of three or four. Others faced right 
round, and started back homewards. ‘Three of these last got away at a terrific 
pace, and there was so much trouble with the main body that ‘Tom let them go. 

It was an awful task to cover the next five or six miles. Tom and the pony 
and the dogs were nearly exhausted by the relentless obstinacy, activity, and wilful- 
ness of the drove. ‘To make matters worse, the dogs discovered, at the end of this 
stage, that they had had enough of it, lay down at their ease by the wayside, and 
only answered by languid blinking and tongue protrusion Tom’s persuasions and 
threats. So he took to whacking them with his long-lashed whip; whereupon 
they jumped up and bolted for home. Our friend had used a good deal of strong 
language up to this point; but that was drawing-room chat to the fierce eloquence 
forced from him now. He looked about him in despair. Luckily the way so far 
had lain almost entirely over open prairie. How should he manage when they 
approached the farms about Oakley if those confounded hogs were going to behave 
as they——? 

3ut were they? He could scarcely believe his eyes on seeing that the hogs 
had ceased with one accord to rush about, and were snuffing and rooting in quite 
a respectable and tranquil way. Nay, some of them were actually lying down to 
rest. Fat was beginning at last to tell. The liveliest hog cannot caper about 
the prairie for two or three hours without feeling tired when he has ten or twelve 
score of flesh about him. Here was a blessed relief; and ‘Tom and the pony 
rested also. 

The sun had been above the horizon for quite two hours, but Tom had had no 
time to note the sweetly beautiful effects which sunrise produces in prairie land. 
He wanted to get on, and after half an hour’s rest, which he chiefly devoted to 
refreshing himself from his little store of food, while his pony cropped the dew- 
laden grass, he dubiously gave the hogs marching orders once more. Again he was 
agreeably surprised, this time to find that they had become almost docile. They 
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had had their little game, and were content to allow themselves to be driven hence 
forward without much trouble. Even the farm enclosures around Oakley offering 
them no temptation to disperse, the entire procession arrived at the edge of the 
town, without mishap, about three o’clock in the afternoon. The journey had 
occupied nearly ten hours. 

A farmer who was leaning over his gate gazed at the drove with admiration. 
“Do?” said he, peering from under his forward-tipped, wide-brimmed straw hat 
Them’s fine hogs! Takin’ ’em away from the cholery ?” 

Tom had not heard of any cholera, but he did not say so. 

The farmer was not anxious for an answer. He was only anxious to talk. 
“We've had it powerful bad about here,” he went on. “And you can buy 
dead hogs at a cent a pound, if you want to. Goin’ to sell ¢hem for more than 
that, I reckon? ” 

“Yo’ bet,” answered Tom, and passed on, having in that moment obtained 

two valuable hints. 


cr 


He guided the drove towards the depdét, near which were already three or four 
huge grain elevators, sheds for stock, and other indications of considerable agricultural 
traffic—present or soon expected. Outside the depot two or three men wearing 
top boots, black coats, very white linen, and other indications of prosperity and 
respectability, were lounging about, each with a cigar at one side of his mouth. 
These were middlemen who bought produce from the farmers and sold it to the 
great merchants in Chicago. ‘They all three strolled to meet ‘tom and the hogs, 
but only one of them spoke. 

“Do?” said he to Tom. ‘Are you selling?” 

“Yes, sir-ee,” said ‘Tom. 

“Come far?” asked the middleman. 

“From Ellis,” said ‘Tom, naming a village on the Baltic City side of Brook 
Farm. 

“How much?” inquired the middleman. 

“Seven cents,” answered Tom. 

“ Five,” said the man. 

“Not enough,” replied Tom. ‘ They’re th’ best hogs in Iowa.” 

“They’re not bad,” rejoined the middleman; “but they’re played out some. 
Guess I'll have to feed and rest ’em.” 

“Six and a half, then,” said ‘Tom. 

* Six,” said the middleman. 

Tom was delighted, but pretended to hesitate. 

“Well, say six,” he answered sulkily. 

“Right here for weighing,” shouted the middleman, in a cheery voice ; and that 
process was soon got through with the help of a large inclosed weighing-table, on to 
which the hogs were driven eight at a time. 

At six cents per lb. the drove totalled up in value to r1oso dollars, which 
sum without any loss of time the middleman handed over to Tom in greenbacks. 
Tom tried to look unconcerned as he pocketed the paper and strolled off with 
the bridle over his arm, and the pony following. He must have succeeded, for 
nobody took any further notice of him. An hour after sunset he was back at 
Brook Farm. 

And now the pony understood the meaning of those unusual oats. Tom gave 
him another help before leaving him for the night; then, walking towards the corn 
bin, was met by the three deserters grunting clamorous inquiries for their supper. 
He laughed and threw them a liberal allowance of ears. 
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VI. 


FivE or six days later—it was on a ‘Thursday—a letter was brought by a passing 
neighbour from the Baltic post office. It was from Buell, announcing his intended 
return much sooner than had been expected, and bidding his hand meet him at 
the Baltic depot with the waggon on the following Monday. 

Four hours after the arrival of that letter, Tom Cotter was back in Oakley 
looking for the farmer who had told him that he might buy dead hogs at a cent a 
pound. He found him leaning as before over his gate. 

“ How’s th’ cholera?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, powerful bad, powerful bad!” answered the farmer. “ Are you buying ?” 

“Well, I’ve been asked for some,” answered Tom, “and I guess I could sell. 
Got any?” 

“T hain’t exactly got ’em right here,” said the farmer, “but I could send you a 
load or two to-morrow if you'll tell me where.” 

“That’s all right,” said ‘Tom; “only I want ’em all black, and I'll pay when 
they’re dumped.” 

Then he gave the necessary directions, and returned home. 

Friday went by without the arrival of any dead hogs. 

Tom began to feel anxious. He passed a great part of the day in digging 
several wide, shallow pits in the prairie, and filling them up again, the light soil 
as it was replaced rising in each case into a mound plainly visible from the 
farm-yard. 

Saturday went by, and still no dead hogs. Tom was now not only anxious, but 
alarmed. Ordinarily a good sleeper, he scarcely slept a wink that night. 

Relief came with Sunday, the Oakley farmer and a Jad appearing with a couple 
of waggons containing twenty-one black carcases, which under Tom’s instructions were 
dumped in the hog pasture. 

“This your place?” inquired the Oakley man, having asked for and received 
twenty-five dollars. 

“ Yo’ve struck it,” said Tom. 

“ Kinder thought Buell’s was about yer,” said the Oakley man. 

“That's so,” said Tom; “but he’s gone back east.” 

The Oakley man and his assistant stayed for quite an hour. It was justifiable, 
for their horses deserved a rest. ‘Tom thought that they would never go, and, when 
they did depart, watched them out of sight with extreme satisfaction. Then he 
harnessed the pony to an old wooden trough that lay in the yard, and caused him 
to drag it twenty or thirty times to and fro between the hog pasture and the newly- 
raised mounds on the prairie. This performance marked on the grass a confusion 
of tracks, the purpose whereof is doubtless apparent to the reader. Next, also with 
the help of the pony, he distributed most of the carcases widely about the pasture, 
dotting five or six, however, rather closely together around the spot near the brook 
where the animals he had sold were wont chiefly to congregate. 

During the time since his employer’s departure Tom had not been visited by a 
single neighbour, save the one who called with the letters, and that one was in too 
great a hurry about his own business to linger. ‘Tom guessed, and guessed rightly, 
that the neighbours were fully occupied in trying to save their hogs from the cholera. 
Such effort was in vain wherever—as in nearly every case—the wretched animals 
had been penned in narrow enclosures. ‘To all these the disease came with a rush, 
and there was no beating it off. Buell’s porkers had escaped, because they had 
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“Tom is now a prosperous publican,” 


plenty of room, and were not forced to trample the ground beneath them into 
filthy mud. 

Without knowing or caring anything about this explanation, Tom duly met Buell 
at Baltic. As he saw the old man he pulled a face as long as a fiddle, and kept it so. 

Buell was alone. 

‘“ Howdy, Cotter?” said he, as he scrambled out of the cars. “My darter ain't 
comin’ until the spring. She’s afraid of winter for the child’n in a new house.” 

He made this statement as if wishful to prevent questions. ‘Tom did not mind 
in the least. 

“That so?” he asked, and tried to look more dismal than before. 

“Hello!” growled Buell, observing the dismal countenance: “anything wrong 
with you ?” 

“ It’s not me,” answered ‘Tom gloomily; “it’s th’ hogs.” 

“ Hogs ! why?” 






“ Cholera,” said ‘Tom, in a sepulchral voice. 





“The hell!” screamed old Buell, too well knowing what this might mean. 





“ But we can save ’em, eh? You'll stick to old man Buell, won’t you, Tom ?” 
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“T tried to save ’em,” said ‘Tom in the same sepulchral voice. “I gave ’em 
hot mashes and sulphid o’ copper as hard as I could; but I could only save 
three, and they may be dead by nah.” 

The rogue had overheard somebody among the people who waited for the cars 
mention sulphate of copper as a possible remedy. 

Very naturally the old man insisted on going home there and then, without 
pausing even for a glass of lager. On the way he cursed the horses for going 
slowly, he cursed himself for having gone east, he cursed his luck ; and finally he 
cursed ‘Tom, who protested with the warmth of injured innocence. 

“ Fifteen hundred dollars worth of pork!” groaned Buell, sinking his face into 
his hands. 

“Then that chap at Oakley chet me,” thought Tom indignantly. 

When they reached home they drove right into the hog pasture, and Tom 
pointed out the dead animals lying around. 

“T thowt yo’d like to see ’em,” he said; “they deed yesterday and th’ day 
afore. I were forced to bury tothers, and I buried ’em yonder.” He pointed 
gravely outwards to the prairie, where rose the mounds we wot of. 

3uell barely glanced in that direction. He seemed quite dazed. 

“T see, I see,” he said. ‘ Well, I guess we must bury these too. Oh, Lord, 
oh, Lord, it’s hard on the old man—awful hard !” 

“Where shall I bury ’em?” said Tom, feeling no sympathy. 

“Just wherever you like, Tom,” answered Buell, going off to the cabin, where, 
after he had done the “chores,” ‘Tom found him trying to console himself with 
strong tea. 

“And now yo’ve come back,” Tom said, as he ate his crude supper, “I want 
t’ go away for a bit of a holiday. Id like to go at th’ week-end to see my uncle 
in Davenport if yo'll give me my month’s wages.” 

“Well, I suppose you must go if you want to,” answered Buell querulously ; 
“but it’s awful hard on the old man. You'll not be long away —eh?” 

“ Yo’ bet!” answered Tom, with hearty ambiguity. 

Tom buried the dead hogs on the prairie, and in due course the week-end came 
round. Buell then dismally handed to the young man a twenty-dollar bill, and 
actually insisted on driving him to the Baltic depot. 

“Ts th’ owd devil meltin’ a bit?” Tom asked himself grimly. “If he is, he’s 
a bit too late.” 

“T shall look for you next Saturday, mind,” shouted Buell, as the cars glided 


” 


eastwards out of the depot. 

“Good-bye!” answered ‘Tom, with a smile and a wave of the hand. 

A fortnight later he set foot once more on English soil, and is now a prosperous 
publican in one of the big Lancashire towns. 

But he is not known as ‘Tom Cotter. 


’ 


ALECK B. WALLER. 
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THE FOOTPRINTS OF FASHION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF OLD PRINTS IN THE COLLECTION OF DR PARR. 


‘*ONE evening, a little before it was dark— 

Sing tantararara tantivee— 

I call'd for my gelding and rid to Hide Parke 
On tantararara tantivee ; 

It was in the merry month of May, 

When meadows and fields were gaudy and gay, 

And flowers apparell'd bright as the day, 
I got upon my tantivee. 


‘©The Park shone brighter than the skyes, 
Sing tantararara tantivee, 
With jewels and gold, and ladies eyes 
That sparkled and cry’d, Come, see me! 
Of all parts of England Hide Park hath the name 
For coaches and horses, and persons of fame ; 
It looked at first sight like a field full of flame, 
Which made me ride up tantivee. 
‘There hath not been seen such a sight since Adam’s 
For periwig, ribbon and feather ; 
Hide Park may be termed the market of Madams 
Or Lady-Fair, chuse you whether ; 
Their gowns were a yard too long for their legs 
They shew’d like the rainbow cut into rags, 
A garden of flowers, or a navy of flags, 
When they all did mingle together.” 


HE mixed throng who daily take their airings in Hyde Park, walking, riding, 
driving, or sitting under the shade of leafy trees, criticising the varied crowd 
who pass them, may be excused—even if the fact is known to them—for 

forgetting that barely more than a century ago this verdant resort was the favoured 
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ground for murders, duels and robberies, the happy hunting ground of the foot pad 
and the highwayman. Hardly a day went by without some one being rifled of 
watch, buckles, money, etc.; and, as many of these light-fingered gentry dressed 
themselves in the height of fashion, and assumed the swaggering air and impudent 
effrontery tolerated at that time, they were readily mistaken for some of the beaux 
reputed to be “the joy of the playhouse, the life of the Park.” 


It is related that on one Sunday evening in the year 1774 two men “ of genteel 
appearance” accosted two ladies in Kensington Gardens—not an unfrequent act 
when introductions there were not considered essential. Their advances being sanc- 
tioned, the four promenaded up and down the Broad Walk until prudence suggested 
to the ladies that it was time for them to make their way home. On hearing that 
their way lay through Hyde Park, the gallants entreated the honour of escorting 
them. The favour was granted, and all went charmingly until they reached the 
seclusion of Grosvenor Gate, when, coming to a halt, instead of begging for the 
hearts of the confiding fair ones, the ge¢/emen presented their pistols, demanded 
their watches, money and jewels, promptly seized the property and walked off. 

It was in crossing Hyde Park, on his return from Holland House, that Horace 
Walpole was robbed of his watch and eight guineas. The thief was the notorious 
Jimmy Maclean, whose fascinations were so potent with the fair sex that when, 
a few months later, he was captured and sentenced to be hanged, he nearly died 
of the sympathy they showed for him. Lady Caroline Petersham vainly entreated 
for his life; and on the Sunday before he suffered, over three thousand persons, 
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“principally of rank * FE? 
and fashion,” visited 
him in his cell, the 
heat of which was 
so overpowering that 
‘the hero”—a very | 
chicken-hearted 








specimen—three | 
times fainted away. 
MacLean was the 
son of an Irish dean; 
his brother was a 
Calvinist minister | 
held in great es- 
teem at the Hague. 
Walpole says that 





Macl.ean’s face was 
as well known in 


St. James’ as any 
gentleman’s who | 
lived in that quarter, — | 
and who _ perhaps 
went upon the road 
too. 
During the whole 
of the eighteenth 
century duels were 
matters of every-day 
occurrence, and jf | : 
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meetings. A writer in the A/iddlesex Journal for 1775 wishes that combatants 
“would stand a little nearer together, or it will be dangerous to take an airing in 
the Park, as carriages are seen to drive between the duellists while they take aim 
at each other.” 

In society it was an accepted idea that duelling was the only means of protecting 
a gentleman’s name and honour. In Z%e Beggars’ Opera Mrs. Peachum regards 
it as a matter for thanksgiving that for seven months none of their fellows has 
committed a murder. To which Mr. Peachum replies, “ What a dickens is the 
woman always whimpering about murder for? No gentleman is ever looked upon 
the worse for killing a man in his own defence; and if business cannot be carried 
on without it, what would you have a gentleman do?” 

From an early date Hyde Park owed much of its popularity to the circumstance 
of riding and driving being permitted there. In an old play (dated 1693) a wife 
says, “ There are a thousand innocent diversions more wholesome and diverting 
than always the dusty mill-horse driving in Hyde Park.” But her husband holds 
a different opinion. ‘“O law,” he answers, ‘don’t prophane Hyde Park: is there 
anything so pleasant as to go there alone and find fault with the company? Why, 
there, can’t a horse or a livery ’scape a man that has a mind to be witty.” 
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**A Point of Honour.” 


It was in Hyde Park that the fashionables showed off their splendid equipages. 
George Prince of Wales, then entering on his reign of folly, attracted much admiration 
by the elegance of his “turn-out.” ‘The harness of his horses was blue stitched 
with red. Their manes were adorned with scarlet ribbons, and their heads with 
plumes of feathers. The lining of the carriage was rose-coloured velvet, and it 
was hung round with rose satin curtains trimmed with gold fringe. The dandies 
of the day had freed themselves from satin coats, silk stockings, lace, wigs, queues, 
and all the effeminate frippery which culminated in the Maccaronis. With the 
swing of the pendulum everything that savoured of elegance and refinement was 
ruthlessly abandoned, and dress, manners and conversation were borrowed from 
the jockey, and the coachman. 


‘* Six swandown waistcoats swathe him into shape, 
His legs all buckskin and his coat all cape.” 


The legs were often wound round with wisps of hay, and we are told that one 
devotee went so far as to have his front teeth filed and to pay fifty pounds to the 
famous old “coachee” Dick Vaughan, “Hell Fire Dick,” for teaching him to spit 
in the true coachmanlike fashion. 

Conspicuous among these famous whips was Lord Onslow—Tommy Onslow 
as he was familiarly called. Captain Gronow tells us that “his carriage was painted 
black, and the whole turn-out had the appearance of belonging to an undertaker.” 
He also speaks of the excellence of a caricature of the noble Jehu which was to be 
seen at Mrs. Humphreys’ shop in St. James’ Street, and the glee with which all who 
had known the original read the lines affixed, 
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In Pictures of the 
Times we read that 
the nobility, “old 
men and young, agree 
in squandering what 
cost their ancestors 
an age of pain to 
get; cards and fine 
equipages engross the 
attention of most, 
and the ladies con- 
sider it their duty 
to assist in spending 
their husbands’ for- 
tunes :” 

“Such are the scions 
sprung from Runny 
Mead ! 

The richest soil that 





bears the rankest 
weed ; 

Potato-like, the sprouts 
are worthless found, 
And all that’s good 
of them is’ under 

ground.” 


The mania for 
racing and driving 
had overtaken women 
as well as men, and ; ee 
the “female of fon” aoe ae Daten — 
must be able to : _ 
“keep her cattle up 
to their work,” and to 





“Dick Vaughan.” 


astonish and terrify sober-going folk as she “tooled her team” along, dressed in a 
box coat and cape, a round beaver hat, a cravat, and Hessian boots. Foremost 
among these “horsey dames” was the notorious Lady Archer, known as “ Faro’s 
daughter.” Her gambling proclivities had led to her being threatened with the 
pillory by Lord Kenyon—a distinction which did not interfere with her popularity 
as a leader of fashion ; and she was conspicuous, even in those days, for the amount 
of paint she wore : 
‘Tis health’s pure bloom that o’er my cheeks is spread, 

I use no artificial white and red. 

Each wash, each daub, to Archer I resign— 

Let her of beauty a fair picture shine : 

None paint so well is by the Town confess‘d.” 


Lady Stormont was another accomplished “fingerer of the ribbons,” and a 
daring fair who, we are told, ventured to make a heavy bet that she would drive 
her phaeton and bays from Grosvenor Gate to Kensington in five minutes and 
5 
a half; the bet was won by two minutes. 
At the beginning of the present century the “Tandem Club,” the “ Long 
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Stagers” and _ the 
“ Four-in-hand Club” 
were at the summit 
of their glory, and 
their noted whips in- 
cluded some of the 
leading members of 
the aristocracy. ‘The 
Four-in-hand met 
three times a week 
from the beginning 
of May to the middle 
of June; and to see 
thirty or forty coaches 
assembled waiting for 
one of their most 
famous leaders, such 
as Lord Sefton, to 
crack his whip, give 
the signal, and dash 
through Hyde Park 
“bang up for Salt 
Hill,” was a sight to 
which most London- 





ers took their country 
cousins. LORD DASHALONG ‘Ben? on driving 

Wrestling, run- 
ning races, and boxing 
—for trials of which 
Hyde Park had al- 
ways been a favourite shea 
spot—were sports greatly revived by the patronage of George Prince of Wales and his 
intimate associates ; and at the matches arranged for Crib, Dutch Sam, Humphreys, 
Mendoza and other pugilistic celebrities, these patrons of the noble art of self-defence 
never failed to be present. 

In 1780 the Gordon riots necessitated the calling out of the troops, and upwards 
of twenty thousand men were said to be encamped in the parks and in the gardens of 
the British Museum. The King went daily to visit the camps, frequently accompanied 
by the Queen and the Princesses. This led to a “visit to the red coats” becoming 
the rage. The fashionable fair of London seemed turned into camp-followers, 
and “the officers vied with each other in the welcome they gave to the titled ladies 
and town misses, for whose benefit the tents were thrown open that they might 
be refreshed by a dish of tea or a dram of ratafia.” 

During the severe winters, when for many weeks the Thames was a highway 
and the Serpentine frozen over, skating was a popular amusement, and crowds 
assembled in Hyde Park to see the dexterous performers execute minuets, reels, 
and country dances “with all the elegancy displayed in the ball-room.” On one 
of these occasions we read that the royal person of the Prince of Wales was 
enveloped in a fur pelisse, the lining of which cost £800, and that his hands 
were hidden in a large black muff. Ladies, however, were denied these comforts 
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the ‘dictates of fashion ”—in consideration of the severity of the weather—only 
permitting ‘females of fom to entwine their necks in swansdown boas.” 

In 1814 the restoration of peace and the downfall of Buonaparte was hailed 
all over England with frantic enthusiasm, and the visit which the Allied Sovereigns 
and their famous generals paid to London was the occasion of a national festival. 
There were reviews and parades, in all of which Hyde Park had a lion’s share ; 
but the most magnificent display could not take place until after the illustrious 
guests had departed. This was the Jubilee Festival, so called because added to 
the rejoicings for Peace was the centenary of the accession of the House of Hanover. 
The /féfe took the form of a gigantic fair in the different Parks, and of a mimic 
fight between the French and English fleets on the Serpentine. 

The scenes of mad revelry continued from the 1st to the r1th of August, 1814. 
“ Never,” says a contemporary newspaper, “ within the memory of man, have there 
been witnessed such scenes of drunkenness and dissipation as these fooleries have 
given rise to, and the misery they have brought upon thousands is extreme. From 
the example of the highest quarter the pawnbrokers have more than trebled their 
business. Clothes, furniture, and tools, have been sacrificed for the sake of 
momentary enjoyment, and hundreds of starving families will long have to 
remember the era of the Park /étes.” 

From early days May and June were the gayest months in Hyde Park. On 
May 1st the London season was supposed to begin. ‘ Poor Robin’s Almanack” 
for that day (1698) says 


‘*Now at Hide Park, if fair it be, 
A show of ladies you may see” 
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and at an earlier date he prophesies: “The rst day of this month (if the weather 
be fair), Jupiter being in his exaltation, prognosticates great resort of people to 
Hide Park.” Sunday was the great day on which St. Giles and St. James met 
in Hyde Park; then the cream of fashion might be elbowed by their tradespeople, 
nobodies, and the scum. Phaetons, curricles, tilburies, whiskies went side by side 
with gigs and the “ one-horse chay.” 

**Now Mrs. Dripping, deck’d with lace and rings, 
For trump’ry she hates, and paltry things, 
Beside her deary, in their one-horse chaise, 
Sits in plump state, her neighbours to amaze. 
Their eldest offspring hires a quiet horse, 
And straight to Rotten Row directs his course ; 
And as some wa/king citizens he views, 
Graciously stops and asks them, ‘ What’s the news?’ 
Says one, ‘ You’ve got a pretty horse there, Jack,’ 
‘ D——d mettlesome,’ he says, ‘no common hack. 
Bye, bye,—I cannot stay—’tis plaguy hot, 
But this of fashion is the only spot.’” 


We are told that “Pretty horsebreakers and ladies of the demi-monde would 
as soon have thought of going to a Drawing-room as showing themselves in Hyde 
Park on week-days. Nor did any of the lower or middle classes think of intruding 
themselves in regions which, with a sort of tacit understanding, were given up 
exclusively to persons of rank.” Probably for this reason one of the privileged 
class is made to cry— 

**O insupportable! O heavy day!” 
Her Grace exclaims—‘‘ To pass the time away 
I know not how !—Let John the coach prepare. 
And yet Hyde Park, I solemnly declare, 
Is grown so stupid, and so vulgar too. 
Sti ennuyant! Good Heavens! What shall I do 
Till evening comes?” ‘* Will your Grace please to ride 
To Kensington?” ‘* Name any place beside : 
*Twill please me better than to view a set 
Of tradesmen’s wives, and so the hours forget.” 


Now a days, when to attract attention by eccentricity of dress and behaviour 
is considered inexcusable, it is difficult to realise that our grandparents lived amid 
those whose ambition was to be stared at and pointed to. The fantastic singularity 
of a mixed crowd assembled in Hyde Park on a Sunday in the early years of the 
present century is almost beyond belief. The dandies, bucks, and smarts, headed 
by “the first gentleman in Europe,” Beau Brummel, Colonel Hanger, and a host of 
minor celebrities, daily congregated, during the season, in the Park at about five 
o'clock to display, to admirers and imitators, their faultless coats, buckskin or 
nankeen breeches, and top boots polished to a degree of brilliancy that, had their 
voluminous stiff cravats permitted them to look over, they might have caught sight 
of their faces reflected in them. The ladies presented a still more striking appearance. 
In “The Records of Fashion” for 1808 we read: “On Sunday the 27th the 
Promenade in Hyde Park exhibited an assemblage highly worthy of attention. A 
lady of rank claimed the meed of originality. She was dressed in a white satin 
pelisse ornamented with gold twist and tassels. Her head-dress was a mameluke 
turban adorned with jewels, and the whole possessed great correctness of taste.” 

In 1818 the fashionable drive was from Hyde Park Corner to the Marble Arch— 
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called, in honour of the hero of the day, ‘The Wellington Drive.” The d/orning 
Flerald for April 27th of that year says that this part of the Park, “ with its parallel 
promenades, seems to have become the ‘high change’ of fashion.” ‘ The Squeeze,” 
as the old drive had been christened, was no longer considered “the Kick,” and 
Rotten Row was almost deserted. 

Although on week-days it was no unusual sight to see the members of the 
royal family mingling with the gay crowd, they seldom ventured to show themselves 
to “the unrelenting vulgar” on Sundays. <A graphic description is given by Mr. 
Larwood of the fright and discomfort caused to the late Duchess of Cambridge, 
who in 1818, shortly after her marriage, ventured in company of her husband and 
father to take a walk in the Park on Sunday. ‘“Scarcely had they entered the 
Wellington Promenade when they were recognised, and, with that intense curiosity 
characteristic of the English public, were in a moment hemmed in and surrounded. 
The multitude poured in on them from all quarters, and the two Princes had hard 
work to protect the Duchess. In the closest contact with the surrounding mob, and 
suffocated by a cloud of dust, the royal party struggled towards Cumberland Gate, 
where they succeeded in effecting their escape from the Park. An immense mob 
followed them until they reached their house in South Audley Street; and even 
there the persecution did not cease, as upwards of two hundred women remained 
collected on the steps and railings.” 

The handsome sons of “ Farmer George and his homely Charlotte” had always 
been frequenters of the Park. Here the heir-apparent, not yet of age, but over 
head and ears in debt as well as love, might be met with Mrs. Robinson-—the fair 
Perdita—first to catch that fickle fancy. Later on he daily appeared driving Mrs. 
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The Countess of Blessington. 
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Fitzherbert, whom he_ had 
privately married in 1790. 
We do not hear that he was 
ever seen there side by side 
with the unfortunate Princess 
who became his Queen, and 
who, whenever she appeared, 
was always enthusiastically 
greeted by the populace, who 
looked on her as an injured 
wife. On his accession as 
George IV. great rejoicings 
took place in Hyde Park. 
During the day, men, women 
and children were feasted, 
and in the evening the dis- 
play of illuminations, trans- 
parencies and fireworks, was 
more gorgeous than any ever 
before seen. 

In 1820 chairs were first 
introduced into Hyde Park, 
the first group being placed 
under some trees opposite to 
Stanhope Gate. 

The erection of the 
Achilles statue by the ladies of Great Britain in honour of the Duke of Wellington 
caused such an outcry of mock modesty that fashion turned its favour from 
the Wellington promenade and once again made its way to Rotten Row and the 
Lady’s Mile. 

In his valuable “ History of the Parks,” Mr. Larwood says, ‘‘ Rotten Row I find 
for the first time mentioned in March 1781”; but, as he subsequently premises, 





Mrs. Robinson. (After Sir J. Reynolds.) 


and as “The Fate of the 7é/e”—a print in my possession—shows, it was evidently 


a fashionable ride prior to that date. A print on the wall of “The Maccaroni 
Dressing Room ”-—an engraving published in 1772—also shows “The Rotten Row 


Maccaroni,” and proves the name to have been in use fully nine years earlier 
than 1781. 

In this slight sketch we can but give a few of the many interesting events 
which Hyde Park has witnessed, and only get a glance at one here and there 
among the crowd of notables who in their day made “the talk of the town.” 
Ball Hughes, conspicuous for dressing in d/ack and white, and distinguished as 
setting the fashion of wearing large black satin cravats; Pea Green Haines, named 
from his coat of that colour; Beau Bailey, who wore his hair in ringlets, and rode 
in the Row in gauze silk stockings, pumps, and silver buckles, flicking the flies from 
his horse with a scented cambric handkerchief; Sir Lumley Skeffington, his “face 
painted like a doll’s” ; Romeo Coates, in a curricle shaped like a shell, drawn by 
white horses, on whose harness—and on every available part of the carriage—was 
placed his crest—a cock crowing. He was generally followed through the streets by 
a rabble shouting Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Neither were the ladies behindhand in courting and appropriating admiration. 
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The smart vs-d-vis—a carriage in some way related to our victoria, as it carried 
but two persons—found most favour with them. In these, about five o'clock, 
might be seen the famous beauties and leaders of society: among them one who, 
though not born to the purple, carried off the prize for wit, taste, and beauty. This 
was the Countess of Blessington, who, says a writer, ‘“ notwithstanding full thirty 
springs had passed on her charms, was just as radiant with the bloom of youth 
as when she put to shame Sir Thomas Laurence’s chef @’@uvre in the form of her 
own portrait.” 

Since the time we write of, a generation has passed away. During their day, 
had we space to tell it, much of the very greatest interest might be related, for the 
tide of fashion still flows through this favourite pleasure-ground of London, which, 
unlike its former rivals—St. James’ and the Green Park—maintains the popularity it 


has enjoyed for nearly three hundred years. 


Louisa PARR. 





Hyde Park on a Sunday, 


















TAVERNDALE House - 


HAVE been asked by so many friends to 

write down the following story that I 

have, under pressure, consented to do so. 
I therefore place the facts before my readers. 
I tell it exactly as it took place, and I leave 
it to you to decide as to its reason. The 
results, as you will see, were reai and tangible; 
but the question will no doubt arise: “ Did I 
dream what I saw ?—or was it the spirit power, 
which, unable to rest, used me as its medium ? 
—or did my imagination, aided and excited by 
my crystal-gazing, lead me to do as I did? 

Where do dreams and imagination end? 
and where does the real spirit power commence ? 
and is it possible that we are mediums, good and 
bad, of another world? This is for you, not 
for me to decide. I will only tell you what happened. 

In the early summer of 1893, in the month of June, I found myself (a widow 
of eight-and-twenty, with small means and no occupation) on a tourist steamer 
bound for a three-weeks’ trip to the fjords of Norway, in search of health and fresh 
air, after many months spent in a small and airless house in London. Among 
our many passengers, who included all sorts and conditions of men, women, and 
children, were a lady and gentleman—Lord and Lady Glencoine. They were 
middle-aged, pleasant, and inclined to be companionable. We were mutually 
attracted, and within a few days became quite friendly, and even intimate. It is 
wonderful on board ship how soon one gets to know people well; there is so little 
to do, and the life lends itself to companionship and conversation. We were 
lucky, too, in our weather, which no doubt aided our friendly instincts; and when 
we parted, at the end of three weeks, it was with mutual regrets, hopes of a speedy 
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meeting, and a warin invitation from the Glencoines that I should visit them in 
their beautiful old Tudor house in Gloucestershire. 

I returned to my little house in Chester Street ; the weeks and months passed, 
and I had almost forgotten our trip and the invitation, when one morning in 
September, amongst other letters, one in a strange handwriting ran as follows : 

*“TAVERNDALE House, GLOUCESTER. 
“DEAR Mrs. HAYwoopn, 
“JT hope you have not forgotten your promise to pay us a visit. I am writing 
a line to say we shall be at home from the middle of October for a month, and do 
hope you will find it convenient to come during that time. Glencoine is longing to 
show you this house, knowing how you appreciate old buildings, and if only the frost 
will keep off, the garden may still be looking quite pretty. 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“ JANET GLENCOINE.” 


I consulted my almanac; found, curiously enough, that I was engaged to pay 
another visit in Gloucestershire about that time, and that I could fit in a Friday 
till —Tuesday at Taverndale with great pleasure and convenience to myself. So I 
wrote to Lady Glencoine proposing this time, and in two days received an answer 
warmly accepting my proposal, but regretting the shortness of my visit. On my 
arrival at their station, about half-past four in the afternoon, I found the carriage 
waiting, and was told by the coachman that it was a drive of two miles. We 
passed through a lodge, and up a large and beautiful avenue of elm trees, which 
were scattering their golden leaves with great rapidity ; and as we suddenly swung 
round a sharp corner and the house came into view, I was lost in admiration. 
One of those early ‘Tudor houses, with its gabled roofs and high windows and 
chimneys, branching out at the end into two wings, almost untouched by modern 
hands, except where, here and there, there was absolute need of restoration. I 
had hardly time to take it in before we stopped at the door, and I stepped through 
the vestibule into the hall, and again my eyes had a feast. ‘The dark wainscoting 
of oak, with which it was entirely panelled, and the picturesque high windows, the 
shields and armour hanging from the wainscoting, all made a lovely picture in the 
setting sun which was pouring through the mullioned window. 

The footman led me into another room, also all panelled, which I afterwards 
discovered was called “ My lady’s parlour,” where the party were assembled for 
tea. Lady Glencoine rose and greeted me warmly: explained to me that Lord 
Glencoine was out shooting, and introduced me to several of the guests, among 
whom, much to my astonishment, I found some cousins of my own—a Mr. and 
Mrs. Broughton. She also informed me that, being the end of the week, several 
guests had gone that day, but that we were still a party of ten: a Sir Patrick and 
Lady Grantham; a brother and sister, Captain and Lady Mary Shelvey; and my 
cousins, making up the party, with Lord and Lady Glencoine and their son, a young 
man of twenty-four who had just left Oxford. We sat talking and drinking tea 
for some time, waiting for the shooters to return; but finally she rose and: proposed 
taking me to my room. We passed up the wide staircase, hung with family 
portraits of many generations, and then into a long low passage, from which we 
emerged into the gallery, which seemed to occupy almost all one side of the 
house, being about eighty feet long. Here again the wainscoting of dark oak 
reached to the beautiful white cornice. The furniture was inlaid, unique of its 
kind; and the windows a beauty in themselves, with their bows and deep recesses. 
The daylight was dying away, and the whole place looked weird and ghostly, but 
very beautiful. 
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Lady Glencoine was, I think, quite amused by my enthusiasm, and said her 
husband would not forgive her for showing it to me without him, but she could 
not do otherwise, as it was the only means of approaching my room; and as 
she said this she threw open a door in the panelling, and ushered me into a 
large, bow-windowed room hung with tapestry, looking out, as did the gallery, on 
a broad terrace walled with a yew hedge, beyond which was an_ old-fashioned 
garden still bright with hollyhocks, dahlias, and gladioli. As soon as she had 
left me, I rushed to the window and sat revelling in the beauties before me, and 
I came to the conclusion that they were indeed lucky people to be possessed of 
such a house and surroundings. 

Being tired with my journey, 1 accepted Lady Glencoine’s suggestion, and rested 
till I was roused by a dressing gong and my maid’s appearance. She, too, was 
much impressed by the magnificence of all she had seen, but also rather fearful at 
the size and apparent loneliness of my room, and expressed a wonder that I should 
venture to spend the night there. Fortunately for me, my nerves were not moulded 
in the same shape as my maid’s; and I congratulated myself that I was a person 
possessed of certainly average courage. 

The dinner-bell rang, and I left my room, again traversing the long gallery, 
which was now lit. I met a footman at the far end, who was evidently deputed 
to conduct me to the drawing-room, where I was almost, if not quite, the last 
to appear. 

I found myself taken in to dinner by Captain Shelvey, a young man who 
evidently had a good opinion of himself and no hesitation in displaying it. <A 
place was left for me on one side of Lord Glencoine, and dinner commenced. 

My neighbour kept me in close conversation; and Lady Mary, who occupied 
the right-hand seat opposite to me, also talked to our host without intermission, 
and it was not till dinner was half over that there was a pause, which enabled 
him to address me. 

“Well, Mrs. Haywood,” he said, in his cheery tones, “and what, so far, do 
you think of my old house? Did I exaggerate its beauty when I romanced about 
it to you on the ship last summer ? ” 

“Oh, no,” I exclaimed warmly; ‘“ of course I haven’t half seen it as yet, but 
it seems to me that nothing could be more beautiful, and that words are not half 
good enough to describe it.” 

He smiled at my enthusiasm. “It’s very lucky you were able to come, 
because I am afraid this will be your first and last chance of seeing it.” 

“Why?” I asked curiously, thinking what a very odd thing it was for him 
to say. 

“ Because,” he answered, smiling rather sadly, “I am afraid I shall have to 
sell it. I have struggled on a long time in the hopes of better things, but bad 
times and rents going down as they have done, almost to nothing, make it 
impossible, and much as it grieves me, I am afraid it will have to go. Charlie and 
I cut off the entail some time ago, and it is already advertised.” 

“Tt is too sad!” I exclaimed. “It does seem such a grievous pity that an 
old family place like this should go away into the hands of strangers.” 

“Yes, it’s not exactly nice,” he answered, “and it was a long time before I 
could make up my mind to it; but it is what a great many people have come to, 
and nothing short of a miracle will save landed property in England now. And,” 
he continued, “the maddening part of this place is, that we believe somewhere 
here, either in the house or grounds, there are jewels and treasure hidden, and we 
can’t find them.” 
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“What do you mean?” I asked, with astonishment. 

“ Well,” said Lord Glencoine, “about fifty years ago my grandfather was turning 
out old boxes and safes, and he found a record, or rather diary, of an ancestress 
of ours, a Lady Glencoine in her own right, who was the owner of this house at 
the time when Cromwell was making havoc in all the English places. She had 
kept this diary for years; and the last record in it is an account of Cromwell having 
arrived at Gloucester, and a report of an intended raid on this house, and she 
writes that she is, at that moment, about to hide what she calls her ‘priceless 
jewels’ in a place only known to herself, so that they may be safe. Whether 
she did or did not was never known, and the only other entry in the diary is 
a few lines, written evidently by the maid, who tells of the soldiers’ invasion that 
night, and that ‘my lady’ disappeared, and was never seen again; so whether she 
and the jewels were carried off by Cromwell’s men, or whether she was murdered 
for the sake of them, remains a mystery; only my grandmother was so bent on 
trying to find them, that she sent for several architects and archeologists from 
London, who searched all over the house, and ‘did succeed in discovering two 
secret staircases, but there was nothing in them, and no one ever found anything.” 

‘“How very, very extraordinary!” I exclaimed, “and how deeply interesting ! 
But were zone of the jewels ever found again?” 

“ Nothing,” he answered—“ in fact, till my grandfather bought a few there were 
no ornaments in the family of any sort; and that there were plenty in the old days 
is a certainty, because all the ladies whose pictures I will show you to-morrow 
have extraordinarily beautiful jewels on their heads and necks up to the time I 
told you of, and since then all those whose portraits have been painted have been 
noticeably without any.” 

“One feels inclined to go and have a search,” I said, laughing, as we all rose 
to leave the dining-room. 

“T know,” he answered, “as boys, we used to be for ever looking and hoping, 
but we were always disappointed, and gave it up in despair at last.” 

We passed out of the dining-room into the drawing-room, which was hung with 
old English tapestry, in wonderful preservation. We clustered round the large 
wood fire, for it was a chilly evening late in October, with a slight frost. 

“Didn’t I hear Glencoine telling you about the lost jewels?” asked Lady 
Glencoine, as she knelt on the rug, and threw another log on to the already 
blazing fire. 

“Yes,” I answered, “and I was immensely interested. It sounded such a 
wonderful tale—rather like a fairy story, I think.” 

“T cannot help believing,” she answered, “that they are somewhere here, and 
that some day they will be found; only I am afraid it will be too late fcr us,” she 
added sadly. Then suddenly she turned to me: ‘“ Mrs. Haywood, do you believe 
in ghosts ?” 

Before I could answer, my cousin, Hilda Broughton, broke in: 

“Oh yes: didn’t you know, Lady Glencoine, that Beatrice is a great medium ? 
She can write automatically, and sees all sorts of strange things in a crystal ball. 
She’s a wonderful person!” 

“Do you really?” said Lady Glencoine, rising from the rug. “My dear 
Mrs. Haywood, how exciting! I am _ so deeply interested in these things. Why 
did you never tell me about it?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered shyly. “I do it sometimes. I have been a 
member of the Psychical Research Society for some time, and I took to it then, 
more or less; but I have not done it for a long time now.” 
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* But you know, Beatrice,” said Hilda, “ you have done some wonderful things 
with your crystal.” 

* Well,” I admitted, ‘I did see some rather curious things, and I made a few 
prophecies that came true.” 

“ Have you got it here?” asked Lady Mary eagerly. “Do show it to us.” 

“What are you all so excited about?” asked Lord Glencoine, coming into the 
room at this moment. 

“ Oh, Herbert,” cried his wife, “ Mrs. Haywood does all sorts of extraordinary 
things: she writes automatically, and has a crystal in which she sees things, and we 
are dying to see her do it.” 

“T will go and get it,” I answered, seeing that nothing else would satisfy them ; 
and I left the room, and made my way upstairs. ‘The moon was just rising and 
pouring into the gallery windows, which, in spite of the artificial light with which 
it was lit, gave it a ghostly look, and I shivered slightly as I hurried through. 
Though I was not a nervous nor imaginative person, still I had felt, each of the 
three times I had walked down this gallery, a consciousness that some one or some- 
thing walked with me. ‘There were no steps—there was no sound—but there was 
something, and this time it seemed to be even more defined and more conscious. 

I picked up my crystal, and, as quickly as 1 could, made my way downstairs. 
As I entered the drawing-room I was greeted with innumerable questions: where 
would I sit? must the room be darkened? should they all hold my hand and wish? 
—in fact, questions for which no one waited for an answer were poured into my ears. 

As soon as there was a lull, I spoke: 

“You can leave the room exactly as it is. I must sit where I get no reflection 
on the crystal, and I do not want any one to touch me.” 

Lord Glencoine gave me a chair, and I moved it about till I got into what I 
considered a suitable light. 

“ Now,” I said, “is there any one who wants particularly to ask something? Of 
course I can’t promise that I shall see what they wish, or in fact anything; but I 
can try.” 

“Oh, I know!” cried Charlie Glencoine: “I say, father, let’s ask about the 
jewels.” 

“Yes, do,” said Lord Glencoine: “ask if you can see where the jewels are 
hidden—if they are hidden,” he added, in a lower tone. 

“Very well. Now, please, don’t all stop talking; as long as you don’t talk to 
me it does not matter, and when I begin to see anything I will tell it to you. 
It may be very slow, and it may not come at all, but please don’t interrupt me 
till I take my eyes off the crystal again. 

So they all seated themselves, and conversation went on in an undertone. 

I concentrated all my sight on the crystal ball I had in my hand, and presently 
—after two or three minutes—I saw—what is always the first thing one does see— 
a kind of thickness in the glass; then that faded away, and I began to speak. 

“T see,” I said, in a slow, dreamy way, “what appears to be a small stone 
vaulted chamber ; there is no window in it, but apparently some light from inside ; 
in the middle of the room a lady is standing ”—here I paused, as her figure was 
not yet very clear—“a lady who seems to be very fair, with ringlets clustering 
on her forehead, dressed in a stiff white satin dress with lace; and she is radiant 
with jewels”—here I heard, amidst the almost dead silence, a muttered “Ah” 
from Lord Glencoine. “It looks like a diadem of rubies and diamonds on her 
head, and ropes of pearls hang from her neck and over the body of her dress; 
and she has a diamond girdle clasped round her waist. But what seems more than 
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“1 concentrated all my sight on the crystal ball.” 





anything else to attract my attention is a ring she is wearing—a ring that almost 
covers the second finger of her left hand: it is quite the biggest I have ever seen, 
and it seems to be a magnificent square ruby in the middle, and two large diamonds 
at each side ; and with this finger she is beckoning—she is looking full at me as 
if to entreat me to follow her, and her expression is very weary and anxious. She 
does not appear to move at all, and it is a face I have never seen before.” 

““Mrs. Haywood,” said my host’s voice, trembling with excitement, “ describe 
to me please once more her dress.” 

I did so, telling him also that it struck me the dress was of the period of 
Sir Peter Lely’s pictures, or perhaps a little earlier than that; and then, my eyes 
beginning to ache with the continued strain, I lifted them from the crystal, and 
met the astonished and excited gaze of my audience. 

“Do you know,” said Jord Glencoine, coming up to me and speaking in a low 
voice, “that you have described exactly the ancestress I told you of—the Lady 
Glencoine who disappeared with the jewels.” 

“What do you mean? how do you know?” I asked eagerly. 

“ Because,” he said, “in my study, where you have not yet been, there is a 
life-sized picture of that Lady Glencoine; and the most extraordinary thing is that 
the jewe!s she is wearing answer exactly to your description, and above all that 
strange ring is on her second finger.” 

I felt myself turning quite pale with my own discoveries. What did it all mean? 
And why was it given to me to see this strange p.cture ? 

Lady Glencoine came up. “ You look so exhausted I am going to carry you 
off to bed, Mrs. Haywood. I have never been so much interested in my life as 
I have been to-night, but I think it has been too much for you—you look so pale 
and tired.” 

I owned to feeling fatigued, and shortly afterwards we proceeded upstairs to bed. 
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My hostess accompanied me to my room, and, having lit my candles, wished me 
good-night. I could see she was much excited, but that she would not say more, 
thinking I had had enough and was tired. 

I undressed, dismissed my maid, and, going to the window, drew up the blinds, 
letting the full moon pour into the room. The whole terrace below me was lit up 
with it, making long and ghostly shadows, and one could almost imagine one saw 
the human phantoms of the past flitting up and down. 

I got into bed, still leaving the moon looking into my windows, and fell asleep 
very shortly. 

How long after I cannot tell—but the room was still in moonlight, when I was 
awaked by that nameless consciousness that I was not alone. ‘Turning my head 
to the door, I saw what made my heart stand still and my blood run cold within me. 

There, bathed in the rays of the moon, stood the lady of my crystal—the same 
face, gown, jewels, and with that strange and wonderful ring on her second finger, 
the stones of which sparkled in the light. With that finger she was beckoning to 
me. ‘Too terrified to move or even to scream, I watched her, fascinated; and then 
my voice—was it my voice ?—found itself in a frightened whisper : 

“Who are you? what are you? and why do you come here?” I whispered : 
“go, go—you terrify me,” and, almost before I had finished, the face and figure 
grew indistinct and disappeared: there was no sound, there was no movement. 
The place where she had stood was still in brilliant moonlight, but she was gone. 
Thank Heaven she was gone! My teeth were chattering with fear, my hands were 
cold and clammy, and I was almost beside myself with terror. With trembling 
hands I lit my candle--two—three candles—and I got out of bed and walked 
round the entire room; and there was nothing, nothing anywhere, and I began to 
doubt myself. Had I dreamt it? or was it a creation of my brain, overwrought 
with my “crystal ” effort? 1 had gone to sleep with my mind full of this apparition, 
and doubtless I had dreamt it. I nearly persuaded myself that this was the case, 
anything else seemed so impossible, and with this determination I at last fell asleep. 

Morning broke—one of those lovely autumn days, after a night of frost, which 
hastens on the winter, and reminds the lingering blossoms that their days are well 
nigh done—and as I got up and dressed myself I a/most persuaded myself that it 
had been a dream, and that my imagination had run riot with me. Still it had 
been very real, and even as I walked down the gallery on my way to the breakfast- 
room, with the broad prosaic sunlight shining in through the windows, I again had 
that same conviction, if possible more strongly than before, that I was not alone, 
and I began to feel quite glad that my visit was to be a short one. 

After breakfast I reminded Lord Glencoine of his promise to show me the 
house, and specially the picture. He readily consented; and Lady Mary, being 
also a new comer, begged to accompany us, and we left the breakfast-room. 

We followed our host along a small passage which led straight from the 
dining-room, and throwing open a door almost opposite, he ushered us into his 
sitting-room, which was a large and spacious apartment, more or less hung (like 
the drawing-room) with old English tapestry, with the exception of one side of the 
room, and that had one large oak panel which reached from the window at one 
end to the tapestry at the other, and into which was let a life-sized picture of 
Eleanor, Lady Glencoine. The likeness was so startling, the face so exactly what 
I had seen both in the crystal and in my room, that I was quite staggered for a 
moment, and caught hold of a chair for support. 

“There,” said Lord Glencoine, “is the lady you described last night, do you 
see: is it not exact, Mrs. Haywood ?” 
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“1 saw what made my heart stand still." 


“Yes,” I answered slowly, recovering myself with an effort—‘ the same, the very 
same, only several years younger.” 


“Tsn’t it most extraordinary,” he continued in an excited voice, turning to 
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Lady Mary, who also seemed like me, quite fascinated by the picture, “ that 
Mrs. Haywood had never seen it ?—never been here before, had you?” to me. 

“ Never,” I answered ; “‘ never,—it is the most curious thing I have ever known.” 
But I thought to myself he did not know ow curious. 

I remained gazing at the picture. ‘The details, the hands, the dress, that 
wonderful ring—everything was as I had seen it: what did it mean? was there 
more to come? And something within me—or did it pass by ?—told me there was 
more still to come, and with this consciousness my heart sank within me. We 
passed on to the other rooms ; at another time I should have enjoyed seeing them, 
but now all interest had suddenly left me. I was either worn out physically, or 
troubled mentally ; and though I tried hard to shake it off and rouse myself, still 
all that day it was with me—driving, walking, eating,—I lived in a sort of dream, 
seeing nothing but that one lady, hearing nothing but that indefinable sound, which 
yet was not a sound, but only a feeling: it absorbed me, while it troubled me, and 
I think, if I had not been ashamed to do so, I should have gone away that 
afternoon. Also, my mind was in a whirl: if she came again that night and 
beckoned to me, should I go, should I face what she had to show me, and would 
my courage last? ‘Then I smiled at my folly, and remembered my decision that 
it was only a dream, and nothing supernatural—no message from the spirit world. 

The night was approaching, and we were at dinner again. Every one but 
myself seemed to be even gayer than the night before. When it was over, and 
we were in the drawing-room, all alike clamoured for more crystal-gazing ; but here 
I was firm in a refusal, and luckily for me Lady Glencoine came to my rescue. 
She was an observant woman, and, I think, had noticed my preoccupation and 
depression ; and when they had settled down to whist and music she came up to 
me, and, remarking my tired appearance, begged me not to sit up, but to slip out 
of the room with her. I was really thankful to accede to her request, and together 
we went upstairs and entered the gallery. 

“ How beautiful!” she exclaimed, pausing for a moment to look out of the 
window on to the moonlit terrace below, “‘ but how weird! Are you sure, my dear, 
you do not mind sleeping alone in this part of the house? You looked, this 
morning, as if you had not slept, and I know so many people are nervous.” 

Just for a moment—only for a moment—my courage completely left me, and it 
was on my lips to say I was nervous, and would she allow me to change my 
room, but something stopped me: was it that feeling again of some one standing 
beside me, that froze the words on my lips, and left me standing looking at Lad 
Glencoine, who was, I think, beginning to wonder at my silence? 

“Oh no, thank you,” I said hurriedly. “I really like that room, it is so 


pretty ; and it would be quite wrong to make a change, I think,” and I laughed 
nervously. 


£ 
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She looked at me for a moment, and seemed as if she were about to say 
something more; but evidently changed her mind, for, taking me to my room, she 
said good-night, and left me, and I heard her steps growing fainter and fainter in 
the distance. 

I hastily rang for my maid, and, to give myself an excuse for detaining her, I 
insisted upon having my hair thoroughly washed and brushed. But, keep her as 
long as I could, the time went slowly, and it was not yet midnight when she left 
me, and I knew now I was alone for the night, to face it as best I could. 

I noticed the blinds had been left up, and the curtains were not drawn—the 
housemaid, I suppose, having thought I liked this; and I left it so, preferring 
even the ghostly moonlight to the utter loneliness of darkness. I determined to 
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“* An irresistible force compelled me to follow.'” 


keep awake, to listen and to watch ; but gradually my eyelids drooped over my tired 
eyes, and sleep stole over me, and being, I suppose, exhausted by the events of 
the night before, I fell into a troubled, restless slumber. Again I was awaked, and 
I opened my eyes. I knew what they would fall on. For a moment the room 
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was in slight shadow, caused by a cloud passing over the moon; but as it cleared 
away, and left it in brilliant light again, it revealed the figure of Eleanor, Lady 
Glencoine, standing there with the same dress, jewels, and expression of the night 
before, still with her finger upraised, beckoning, almost entreating. There was no 
doubt in my mind as to what I should do: an irresistible force compelled me to 
follow her. Did we open the door, or did we go through it? I never knew, 
but in a moment we were in the gallery. Here, even in spite of the terror which 
possessed me, I could not help noticing the strange beauty of the scene. 

The gallery was flooded almost from one end to the other with the moonlight, 
imparting to the pictures a lifelike appearance, making them into a living audience 
watching us as we flitted by; I with my strange guide always going on, sometimes 
passing into the deep shadows that were cast here and there, and then emerging 
again into the light which lit up the radiant jewels she was wearing, and I felt as 
if I were in a dream that had no awakening, or maybe had passed into another 
world of silence and spirits. 

Quite at the far end she paused, and I noticed her hand with the ring on it 
felt up and down the /ast panel but one, and then she pushed back what seemed 
a bolt, it looked so easy, and I felt sure I had seen how she did it: the panel 
opened, and she went through a small stone archway, I still following, into a vaulted 
passage, and then for a moment I lost sight of her, but only for a moment, and 
as I turned what seemed to be a corner, I came upon a room, a small vaulted 
chamber, and as I looked into it, the certainty flashed across me that it was the 
room I had seen in my crystal. I held my breath: the lady was on her knees, 
almost tearing off her jewels, and throwing them into what seemed to be an 
aperture in the floor. When she had done, she took a stone which was lying by, 
and covered them with it; and then she stood for a moment wringing her hands 
over the spot, and I saw the ring, the only ornament that she had not divested 
herself of, slip off her finger on to the floor, and then, without appearing to notice 
it, she left the room. I stooped for one second, picked up the ring, and 
followed her. 

As we tame, so we returned—along the passage, through the still open panel, 
which closed behind me—into the gallery. I saw her face for one moment after 
this, and then throwing up her arms she vanished—vanished completely, as if she 
had never been there. I went to the window: nothing, nothing to be seen but 
the moon looking down in full beauty on the terrace garden, and no sound but 
the gentle moaning of the wind, which had risen during the night. ‘Trembling in 
every limb, I stumbled back into my room, but more I cannot tell: I suppose I 
fainted ; but the next thing I was conscious of was finding myself lying on my 
bed, the room in darkness, and still tightly grasped in my hand was the ring. I lit 
the candles, and kept them burning by me till the morning, when I fell into a sleep, 
and did not open my eyes till my maid stood by my bedside, and told me it 
was nearly breakfast time ; “ And, ma’am, you do look bad!” was her sympathetic 
remark. 

I dismissed her, and, jumping from my bed, ran to the looking-glass. I really 
think I expected my hair was grey—but it was still its own natural brown, I was 
thankful to see; but there were great black rings under my eyes, and my lips and 
face had lost all their colour. I opened the drawer, and there, lying in all its 
beauty, was the ring. I think the stones were the most wonderful I had ever 
seen; and as I slipped it on to my finger it covered quite three parts of it. I 
hastily dressed, and, opening the door, passed downstairs. It is a curious fact, but 
that consciousness of another presence had gone, completely gone, and I realised 
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“* Lord Glencoine, is this the ring ?'” 


this with a sense of freedom and release as I hurried on. I opened the dining-room 
door: I was evidently very late, and all eyes were turned upon me. 

“Good gracious, Mrs. Haywood!” exclaimed Lord Glencoine, “what has 
happened to you? You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

I did not answer; I walked across the room to where he was standing, and 
in a voice trembling so that I could hardly frame my words, I handed him the ring. 

“Lord Glencoine,” I said, “is this the ring?” 
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He took it, and he too looked as if he had seen a ghost. Silence fell on 
them all for a moment, while they remained looking at me. 

“Good Heavens!” he said at last, “‘where have you been to find this? Am 
I mad, or is it real?” 

Here they all crowded round him. Lady Glencoine became quite pale, and I 
thought she would have fainted; and I could see they all shrank a little from me, 
as if they thought I had been too near the supernatural world. 

“TI have been,” I answered, sinking into a chair, “into the room my crystal 
showed me; I have seen your jewels there massed, heaped into a hole in the stone 
floor.” And then, slowly and with many pauses, I told them word for word what had 
happened—where I had been and what I had seen. I think if it had not been 
for the ring, which lay on the table a tangible proof of my story, they would one 
and all have declared me mad. But even Captain Shelvey, who had treated the 
crystal-gazing with contempt and ridicule, sat silenced. No more breakfast was 
eaten ; nothing else was thought of: one and all declared that I must go and take 
them there at once. Here Lady Glencoine interposed. Excited as she was, she 
would not have me do this now. Seeing my state of mental and physical exhaustion, 
she insisted upon my lying down in her sitting-room and plying me with beef tea 
and brandy. 

Although it was Sunday, all idea of church was abandoned, and an air of 
excitement and mystery pervaded the entire household. 

However, after an hour’s rest and some food, I declared myself fit to go; and 
the whole party, led by me, proceeded upstairs. It struck me forcibly, as we passed 
along the gallery, the wonderful contrast of myself and my phantom guide of 
last night flitting along in the moonlight, in silence, with the dead of many years 
looking at us from the walls,—and now ten chattering human beings tumbling over 
one another in their eagerness each to be the first to make the discovery. I walked 
straight to the panel—the last but one; and then I paused—paused, because 
suddenly and completely the knowledge and power of opening it had passed from 
me. My hands dropped to my sides, and I turned round and faced the anxious 
and expectant people. 

“TI have forgotten it,” I cried; “it has suddenly gone from me; I cannot tell 
you how to open it.” 

“What do you mean?” said Lord Glencoine anxiously: “you told me it slid. 
Push it,—let us try.” 

He approached the panel, and he tried—we all tried—but nothing would do. 
For more than an hour we went on pushing, feeling for a bolt, trying by every 
means we could think of to effect an opening, but all in vain; at last we gave it 
up in despair, and went downstairs bitterly disappointed, and I sat hour after hour 
in the drawing-room, going through last night’s scene again—trying to recall the lady’s 
movements as she passed her hand along it: all in vain—the knowledge had gone 
from me, and it was useless. I could see, too, Lord and Lady Glencoine were 
terribly disappointed, though they did their best not to let me see it, and talked 
of having the panelling broken open the next day. 

In the afternoon several of the party went for a walk, but Lady Glencoine and 
I remained by the fire, carrying on a spasmodic conversation. Suddenly a thought 
came to me, and I rose hastily and hurried to my room. 

When there, I took the crystal from the drawer, and sitting down with it in 
my hand, I gazed into it, breathless with excitement. Should I, or should I not, 
see what I wished? I watched the usual mist rising in it; and then—yes—the 
lady again appeared ; this time, though, her hand was not upraised, she was standing 
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there. I longed, I almost prayed, that she might open the panel to me; and then, 
to my intense delight, I saw her hand slowly move towards the wall behind her, 
and, placing the back of her hand on the panel, she let her finger-nails just pass 
under the framework, and it sprang open. 

I waited for a moment till the picture faded away, and then, throwing down 
the crystal, I ran downstairs, almost falling down the steps in my haste. Into the 
drawing-room I flew, where my hostess was still sitting dreaming idly before the 
fire in the fading light. 

“Come, come,” I cried, “I have found how to open it”; and startled, and I 
imagine rather thinking I had gone mad, Lady Glencoine followed me, calling to 
her husband, as she saw him passing through the hall, to come with us. I again 
went into the gallery and approached the panel. ‘Trembling with excitement, my 
knees shaking beneath me, I placed the back of my hand on it, passing my 
finger-nails under the framework, and immediately it flew open. Almost faint 
with my discovery, I leant against the wall, and Lord and Lady Glencoine and their 
son remained staring at the open doorway. 

I was the first to recover myself. 

“ A light—a light!” I cried ; and ran to my room, returning with a candle and 
a box of matches. 

“Lady Glencoine,” I said, lighting them, “either you or your son must wait 
here, as we cannot risk the door being shut upon us. Come, who will stay?” 

“T had better do so,” she answered, “as I shall be of no use, and I am not 
quite sure I should like to venture into it.” 

“ But first,” I said (so certain was I that we should discover the jewels), “ first 
we must get a crowbar, or something, which will remove the stone; because, 
although it is loose, it is a large one, and would be too heavy for our hands, 
I think.” 

We touched the gallery bell; and the butler, who had lived many years in the 
family, answered it, and I think he was nearly overcome when he saw the open 
door, but he too was filled with excitement, and hurried off for an implement. 

Then we started. I have often wondered since that we had the courage. I led 
the way, followed by Lord Glencoine, his son, and the butler. 

“ How very extraordinary we should have never found this passage!” exclaimed 
my host; “and no steps too—-so curious—just a level passage.” 

In a moment, when we got into the room, we gazed in silence and awe. Lord 
Glencoine took the candle from me, and kneeling down on the floor examined it. 
There, scattered about, were bits of old stuff—rags, they might be called 
amongst them was a skull and some Jones. 

“It is what I suspected,” he said, in a low, hushed tone: “ bones—humar 
bones. It means that that poor lady must have come here to hide the jewels, and the 
door must have been shut upon her, and she died an awful death. Even after 
these hundreds of years, how terrible it seems!” 

The horror of what he said was upon us, and for a moment we stood solemnly 
gazing at the human tragedy of many years 'ago. ‘Then, recovering himself, he 
turned to the butler. 

“Come,” he said—“ the crowbar.” 

I pointed to the stone, and in a moment they had lifted it; and there, lying 
in scattered and careless profusion, were the celebrated jewels of Eleanor, Lady 
Glencoine, for the sake of which she had gone to meet this terrible death. 

In silence we lifted them out—diamonds, rubies, the pearls, the girdle of the 
picture—none were missing; together with heaps of smaller necklaces and other 
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ornaments. We carried 
them into the daylight and 
the gallery, where Lady 
Glencoine was anxiously 
awaiting us. 

“Far beyond — our 
wildest hopes,” said her 
husband, in a low voice. 
“ Taverndale is saved, and 
to you,” turning to me, 
“we are indebted for 
this.” 

I shook my head. It 
was not I. I was only 
the instrument—the me- 
dium. But it was no use 
saying this now, and I had 
had enough. Mind and 
body alike both craved 
for rest, and I left them 
and went to my room. 
That night I slept without 
a waking thought. If the 
Phantom Lady came to 
me, my sleep was far too 
deep to be disturbed ; but 
I think her work was 
done, and that she too 
was taking her rest. 


My story is over. 
Perhaps some will like to 
hear that the Glencoines, 
saved by the many thousands their jewels realised, still live on at Taverndale. 

The day after the discovery they reverently gathered up the remains of Eleanor, 
Lady Glencoine, and placed them in a corner of the churchyard ; and, often as I 
have been to Taverndale since that time, and inhabited again and again that same 
room, I have never once felt that strange presence. My own belief is, that her 
weary steps will nevermore tread that long gallery, and that she has gone to her 
rest, for which she had sought so long. 

But the mysteries, to us, of these things always remain. The spirit world is 
so near us, and we are mostly so unconscious of it, so slow to believe it; and, 
although bordering on it, we have so little faith and so little insight. Many break 
their hearts or go mad in seeking to unravel it. Some day, somehow, it will come 
to us, and we shall know it. ‘Till then, let us wait—wait—wait. 





‘‘We gazed in silence.” 


MABEL Howarp. 
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HE life of Adam Lindsay Gordon will serve in some degree to explain 
the character of his works. He was the son of a Surah officer, who 
was probably to some extent a scholar, as he was at one time Professor 

of Hindustani in Cheltenham College. The father was apparently stern and 
unsympathetic; he used to speak contemptuously of riding, which his son was 
passionately fond of, as an exercise in which the man got his courage from the 
horse ; and he finally drove the poet from England in disgrace, for what was little 
worse than a boyish escapade. Adam Lindsay, then a Merton undergraduate, had 
foolishly bought a horse in partnership with a turf man. ‘The two owners quarrelled, 
and when the sporting man locked the horse up, the undergraduate broke open the 
stable door, that the horse might run in a race for which he had been entered. 
The aggrieved partner threatened criminal proceedings. | Captain Gordon took the 
matter seriously ; and Adam Lindsay, who seems to have been removed from Norwich 
for want of application, and who was doing no good at Oxford, was easily brought 
to regard himself as a ne’er-do-well and a criminal. Going out to Australia under 
a cloud, he had nothing better to do than to join the mounted police, and his 
admirable horsemanship soon brought him into notice. One of his feats is still 
commemorated in local legend. Mount Gambier is a cone-shaped volcanic hill, 
containing a crater with a blue lake, which is said to be of unfathomable depth ; the 
road across the mount goes close to the crater’s brink, and has been fenced for 


safety. Gordon and a companion were riding over the hill, and enlivened their 
journey by setting one another tasks of horsemanship, with the understanding that 
whoever declined to follow was beaten. Suddenly Gordon leaped his horse over 


the fence at a point where there was just room for the horse to stand and turn: too 
strong a leap would have sent steed and rider headlong over an almost sheer cliff 
into the lake. The companion declined to follow; nor has any one—in a country 
where men ride like centaurs—attempted that particular exploit again. In 1864, 
Gordon, then just over thirty, came into possession of a small sum of money from 
his father’s inheritance, and stood and was elected for the South Australian Parliament. 
Politics, however, had no real charm for him, and as he found his capital decreasing 
he migrated to Victoria, and unluckily wasted what little remained to him in a 
speculation as a livery stable keeper. He then moved to the neighbourhood of 
Melbourne, and seems to have lived mostly by the turf, his reputation as a 
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gentleman jockey being 
literally unrivalled for 
daring. He had also 
broken ground as a 
poet, and was thus in 
the literary society of 
Melbourne, which in- 
cluded a good deal of 
vagrant merit, though 
Marcus Clarke was the 
only member of it, 
besides Gordon, whose 
name is likely to 
survive even for a 
generation. Unluckily, 
Gordon either felt him- 
self completely indis- 
posed for journalism, 
or was unequal to 
its peculiar demands. 
For something like a 
year he struggled on 
through many _ priva- 
tions, sustained by 
the tender care of 
his wife. At last the 
news reached him from 
Scotland that he could 
not establish his claim 
to the reversion of a 
Scotch estate, to which 
he believed himself 
entitled. He left his 
house early one morn- 
ing, and shot himself 
in the adjacent scrub. 
It has been suggested 
that his brain had been 
rendered more excitable 





“+A big jump, my word!'' 


by a bad fall at a steeplechase; there seems no reason to assume this. His 
whole life showed that he was a highly impulsive man, and the modesty which led 
him to under-rate his ability made him easily despondent about his chances. He 
had no children, and he might plausibly think that he was rather an incumbrance 
than a help to his wife. In religion he had strayed away from the old landmarks ; 
and his philosophy of a future life seems to have been that God was “ready to 
reprieve,” and “the chances are I go where all men go.” 

In his mastery of literary form Gordon was defective. He was a half-educated 
man, who formed himself before he got into anything like literary society, and he 
does not seem to have possessed any large measure of critical instinct. Probably 
Swinburne had more influence than any other English poet on his style. We may 
trace the remembrance of “the youngest singer” in such lines as the following 
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passage from “The 
Swimmer ” :— 


**T would that with sleepy 
soft embraces 
The sea would fold 
me, would find me 
rest 5 

In luminous shades of 

her secret places, 

In depths where her 
marvels are mani- 
fest ; 

So the earth beneath 
her should not dis- 
cover 

My hidden couch,.nor 
the heaven above 
her ; 

As a strong love shield- 
ing a weary lover, 

I would have her 
shield me with 
shining breast.” 


Browning was 
another influence, not 
so much on the 
dramatic as on the 
narrative side of his 
genius. Such a poem 
as “No Name,” for 
instance, the story of 
a girl’s life wrecked, 
and of the despair of 
the man who really 
loved her, might pass 
muster with. Brown- 





By the Bush Fire. 


ing’s “Evelyn Hope,” or “A Light Woman.” It was perhaps from Browning 
that Gordon got the justification for his wanton extravagances in rhyme, some of 
which, however, remind us rather of the “Ingoldsby Legends.” 


“The fourth fence, a wattle, floored Monk and Bluetottle, 
The Drag came to grief at the blackthorn and ditch, 
The rails topped over Redoubt and Red Rover, 
The lane stopped Lycurgus and Leicestershire Witch.” 


In one single department of verse, however, in which Browning was admirable, 
Gordon is probably supreme. Even the “Ride from Bruges to Ghent,” is inferior 
to Gordon’s best descriptions of riding, such as “ From the Wreck,” and “ How we 
beat the Favourite”; and Gordon, though he left only a small volume of verse 
behind him, has written more about the horse than Browning in seventeen volumes, 
and has scarcely ever written a weak line. Thisis not saying that Gordon is even 
in the same class with Browning as a poet; but tnac he wrote about one thing 
into which he had put his whole heart better than the elder poet. 

No one can doubt that Gordon is essentially the Australian poet, the man whose 
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verses have passed into current speech; while Kendall and Stephens, with all their 
merit, enjoy only a success of esteem. ‘That he should be so in spite of many 
deficiencies of form and some meagreness of thought, is undoubtedly due to certain 
qualities about him that are racy of the soil. First in order, we may perhaps 
place his intense appreciation of Australian scenery. It was the fashion, and 
perhaps still is to some extent, for settlers in the new land to disparage the home 
of their adoption. Englishmen remembered the parks of England, with their regular 
trees, and forgot that scarcely a tree of importance is indigenous to the home 
forests. Scotchmen regretted the picturesque hills of the Highlands, or sighed in 
a thirsty land for their native burns. Gordon took the new country as he found 
it, and gloried in it, understanding, as every bushman understands, that the early 
morning was the time for the best effects. The danger of quoting his descriptions 
is that they can hardly be understood by those to whom Australia is a mere name ; 
nevertheless a passage in “ From the Wreck” must be taken at all hazards. 
**In the low branches heavily laden with dew, 
In the low grasses spoiling with dead-wood that day, 
Where the blackwood, the box, and the bastard-oak grew— 
Between the tall gum-trees we galloped away. 
# # # # 
We cross’d a low range sickly scented with musk, 
From wattle-tree blossom—we skirted a marsh ; 
Then the dawn faintly dappled with orange the dusk, 
And peal’d overhead the jay’s laughter-note harsh, 
And shot the first sunstreak behind us, and soon 
The dim, dewy uplands were dreamy with light ; 
And full on our left flash’d ‘the reedy lagoon,’ 
And sharply ‘The Sugar-loaf’ rear’d on our right.” 


Or take a description of quite a different scene from a poem already quoted, “The 
Swimmer ” :— 
** See, girt with tempest and winged with thunder, 
And clad with lightning, and shod with sleet, 
The strong winds treading the swift waves under, 
The flying rollers with frothy feet. 
**One gleam like a bloodshot sword-blade swims on 
The skyline, staining the green gulf crimson, 
A death-stroke fiercely dealt by a dim sun, 
That strikes through his stormy winding stream.” 


Second only to the glories of the Bush landscape were— 
‘The seas that climb and the surfs that comb, 
With short, sharp violent lights made vivid,” 
in Gordon’s estimation. 

Even more than of the country is Gordon the poet of horses, and this because 
he not only understood the points of a horse like the unrivalled rider he was, but 
because he was thoroughly sympathetic with the animal. There is one verse, where 
he paints the horse standing beside the officer shot down in a charge, and asks if 
the dying man could see 

‘* Dumb eyes seeking his in their piteous dumbness, 

Dumb, quivering nostrils, too stricken to neigh.” 
And it is a special charm of his poems that the horse is always more or less 
human. In the description of a race—such a poem as “ Hippodromania,” or still 
better in “ How we beat the Favourite,” the emulous struggle of the horses is 
admirably given: but these are too long to quote in their entirety, and cannot be 





“How we beat the Favourite.” 
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represented by extracts. Part of a stanza in “ From the Wreck” will serve to show 
with what realism a very trivial scene is brought before the reader. It is a race 
to summon assistance for a stranded ship. 
‘The mare had been awkward enough in the dark, 
She was eager and headstrong, and barely half-broke ; 
She had had me too close to a big stringy bark, 
And had made a near thing of a crooked sheoak ; 
And now on the open, lit up by the morn, 
She flung the white foam-flakes from nostril to neck, 
And chased him,—I, hatless, with shirtsleeves all torn 
(For he may ride ragged who rides from a wreck, ) 
And faster and faster .across the wide heath 
We rode till we raced. Then I gave her her head, 
And she—stretching out with the bit in her teeth— 
She caught him, outpaced him, and passed him and led.” 


It is the poetry of motion, and above all of emulous motion, that Gordon 
specially wrote: when horse is striving against horse— 
** Neck and neck, head and head, staring eye, nostril spread, 
Girth and stifle laid close to the ground.” 


His descriptions of the horse, as for instance, 


‘*Tron sinewed and satin-skinned, 
Ribbed like a drum, and limbed like a deer,” 


are often vigorous, and always those of a keen observer, but are not absolutely 
unmatched. 

What remains of Gordon, when we have allowed for his love of nature and his 
comprehension of the horse? He has still one great quality—an essential vitality. 
For himself one must regret that he did not find his natural career, as a leader of 
Light Horse, and there can be little doubt that he often felt keenly that he had 
declined upon an inferior life. Little wonder if there is sometimes a strain of 
sadness in his verse, which an acute, but I think a fanciful critic, the late Mr. Francis 
Adams, has: identified with the We/dt Schmertz of such poor creatures as Baudelaire 
and Musset. A man, however, must be judged by the essential tendency of his 
poems rather than by their occasional words, and Gordon is never weak or querulous ; 
he catches at every bright remembrance, and at every occasion of brightness : 

‘*In the spring, when the wattle gold trembles 
“Twixt shadow and shine, 
When each dew-laden air draught resembles 
A long draught of wine. 
When the sky-line’s blue burnished resistance 
Makes deeper the dreamiest distance, 
Some song in all hearts hath existence, 
Such songs have been mine.” 


What as a young man he counted best in life was adventure dashed with peril : 
‘* No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 
Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way.” 


In the “Rhyme of Joyous Guard Lancelot,” a far nobler man than in Tennyson’s 
{dylls prays that if he has ever done God’s cause good service, it may be counted 
for grace to Guenever, and that it may be left to him to expiate the burden of 
their sin. In “The Descent to Avernus,” the hero, entangled in an intrigue, stands 
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to be shot that he may not “outlast his shame.” The Puritan fibre in Gordon 
was responsible for much of his gloom and recklessness, but we may credit it 
with having kept him manly and pure. The large humanity of the lines in which 
he prays for a bush burial may be taken as an effect to his disregard for 
religious forms :— 
‘Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle blossoms wave, 
With never stone or rail to fence my bed; 
Should the sturdy station children pull the bush flowers on my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead.” 


His prayer was not granted, and he sleeps in a suburban cemetery; but his 
grave is never without flowers on the anniversary of his death. 





4 Member of the Adelaide Mounted Police. 
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HE love-songs in my throat I thrust 
them back, 


Because to sing of you were only pain. 
Why lilt about the gladness that we lack? 
I shall not sing again. 


The trouble at my heart you cannot 
see,— 
Why strive to make its secret meaning 
plain ? 
The world has different paths for you 
and me: 
How should I sing again? 





A LOVE LAY. 


Love’s roseleaf raptures and gold days 
are gone, 


Now o'er the sunless land slants silver 
rain ; 
We face the faded fields, and feel love’s 
thorn,— 
I shall not sing again. 


When Spring returns and all the birds 
find mates, 
Shall we too praise love’s lore and play 
love’s strain, 
And straightway see swung wide love’s 
star-locked gates, 
And kiss and sing again? 


OLIVE CUSTANCE. 
VoL. IX.—No. 38. 16 
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THE STORY OF A TUSK. 


‘T was a fine spring morning in the City: even in the great dingy warehouse, 
where Cecil Kensley was engaged in cataloguing a vast store of ivory in 
preparation for the periodical sales, the sun beamed pleasantly. It lit up the 

dark corners of the building, and played everywhere upon hundreds of smooth, 
rounded elephants’ teeth, varying in colour from a rich creamy yellow to darkest 
brown—from the gleaming tusk, fresh chopped within the last year from the head 
of a young bull, to the huge, dark, discoloured, almost black-skinned tooth, that for 
a hundred years had lain unnoticed in some mud swamp, or for generations had 
decorated the grave or kraal-fence of some native chief. There they lay, those 
precious pillars of ivory—solid scrivelloes, Egyptian soft teeth, Ambriz hard irregulars, 
billiard and bagatelle scrivelloes, bangle teeth, Siam, Niger, Abyssinian, Bombay, 
West Coast, Cape, and all the rest of them—upon which the world sets so great a 
store, and for which mankind is so rapidly exterminating a species. 

Those wonderful teeth, dumb memorials, so many of them, of dark tales of 
blood and suffering, of slave raids, plundered villages, murders, floggings, terrible 
journeys to the coast, unutterable scenes of horror and woe,—what histories could 
they not unfold? But the tusks lay there, hugging their grim secrets, silent and 
mute enough. 

Cecil Kensley, the person cataloguing these treasures of ivory in a purely matter- 
of-fact way, was a good-looking, fair-bearded man of thirty, partner in a wealthy 
firm, a bachelor, somewhat of a man of pleasure out of office hours, but in business 
smart, shrewd, and hard-working. ‘The cataloguing of such an accumulation of 
ivory as that great warehouse held was a lengthy business; and all day, until four 
o'clock, Kensley was engaged, with the help of the warehousemen, sorting, turning 
over, and writing down. Before taking a short rest for luncheon, his eye fell upon 
one magnificent tusk—long, perfectly shaped and balanced, massive, highly polished, 
and, in colour, of the richest chrome yellow. It lay somewhat apart, and appeared 
to have no fellow ; a careful inspection of the rest of the warehouse, and a single 
glance at that peerless tooth, showed that even out of all that vast collection no 
possible match for it could be found. 

Kensley had peen working all the morning at the far end of the warehouse ; 
now stood by the tusk which had so taken his eye. 
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“ Hallo, Thomas !” he 
said, interrogating the 
man who stood by him, 
“what have you got here ? 
What a_ grand tooth! 
Where’s the fellow to it? 
Is it an odd one?” 

“Ves, sir,” replied the 
man, ‘it’s an ‘odd tooth, 
and a rare beauty. It’s 
years since I saw the like 
of it. It’s a grand tusk, 
as you say: I ran the 
measure over it, and it 
went g ft. 2in., and it 
weighs just on 170 lb. 
It’s as nigh perfect as 
can be, but there’s just 
one little bit of a flaw 
down there by the base 
—an old wound, or 
something of the kind. 
There’s a sight of good ivory in that tooth, and it must be as old as the 
hills a’most.” 

Kensley had seen in the fourteen years of his experience thousands of fine 
teeth ; yet, connoisseur though he was, he thought, as his eye ran lovingly over that 
magnificent nine feet of ivory, splendid in colour, curve, and solidity, that he 
had never seen such another. He stooped to look at the flaw the man spoke of. 
Within a foot of the darker portion at the base, just beyond where the ivory had 
manifestly emerged from the flesh of the gum, there appeared a curious fault in the 
graining of the tooth, elsewhere perfect. The growth had been disturbed by some 
foreign substance, and the graining, instead of being as regular and even as a pattern 
woven by machinery, swept in irregular curves round the centre of the flaw. 

Kensley rose to his feet again. “It’s not much of a fault,” he said, “and the 
tooth’s a real beauty. I’ve been meaning this long time past to have such a tusk 
at my rooms, to decorate a corner or hang upon the wall. I think I'll take that 
fellow, Thomas, and pay for it; it will be a long time before I come across a 
better. See that it goes up to my flat to-morrow, will you? and take care how it’s 
carried. I don’t want it spoiled.” 

“ All right, sir,” replied the man, “I'll see to it myself. I'll give it a bit of a 
clean up and take it up for you to-morrow morning.” 

Two evenings after this conversation, Cecil Kensley left the office and walked, 
as was often his custom, steadily westward. He made his way by the Embankment 
and Pall Mall, then up St. James’s Street, and so to Mount Street, where his 
dwelling was situated. Arrived at Mount Street, he let himself into his flat. It 
was a pleasant set of rooms on the first floor, furnished in very excellent taste 
with most luxuries that the cultivated male mind can suggest. In one corner, 
leaning against the wall, stood the ivory tusk, which, now cleaned and _ polished, 
formed, if an unwonted, a very noble ornament to the chamber. Kensley’s eye 
rested on it with pleasure; he went to the corner and carefully examined his new 
possession. It was now six o’clock; the cold spring evening was closing in and the 
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light fading. At eight o’clock three friends were dining with Kensley, preliminary 

to a night of cards. Having drunk some tea which his man brought in for him, 

and lighted'ja cigarette, Kensley drew his comfortable armchair towards the pleasant 

firelight and smoked contentedly. He had been late for several nights past—he was 

never a very early man—and now, having cast away the end of his cigarette, he 
' lay back in his chair and blinked drowsily at the red glow of the firelight. In ten 
minutes he was fast asleep and dreaming. Now, although Cecil Kensley sometimes 
dozed for half an hour or an hour before dinner in this way, it was seldom that 
3 he dreamed. His dreams this evening were fantastic and most strange—so strange 
that they are worth recording. Here is what he saw :— 


In an open clearing among pleasant African hills, covered for the most part 





: with bush and low forest, lies a collection of huts, circular and thatched, as are 
. all native huts. Just above them, on rising ground, and surrounded by a strong 
b stockade, stands a larger and more important dwelling, oblong in shape, its interior 


r screened from the fierce sun by a low verandah, and thatched, as to its roof, with 
grass in the native fashion. It is a hot morning in the glowing tropical summer 
the season of rains—vegetation and flowers are everywhere in their freshest verdure 
and beauty. Fleecy clouds lie at this early hour of morning upon the face of the 
eastern sky, and hang in a long line midway upon the sides of a high mountain 
some miles distant. Seated just outside the stockaded enclosure is a European, 
clad in the broad-brimmed hat, doublet, loose breeches, and buff riding boots of 
a bygone time. Somehow the face of this European, with its sallow cast, peaked 
beard, and fierce moustaches, is strangely familiar to the eye and brain of the 
dreamer, though he cannot in his sleep exactly recall how. Round about the 
Portuguese, for such he is, are half a dozen soldiers of his country, in buff coats 
and steel caps, bearing in their hands antique pieces—snaphaunces. Squatting in 
front are thirteen or fourteen naked Africans, waiting the white man’s will. 

“Well,” speaks the commander, for such he is, “is the gold all here? Stand 
forward, Kanyata.” 

A native steps out from his fellows, and hands the commander a quill of gold— 


gold dust and tiny nuggets—the fruit of a week’s hard toil and labour of himself 
and his family. Each native in turn stands forward with his precious store, and 


tremblingly hands it to the fierce, sour-looking white man. In his turn a young 
man sullenly comes out of the rank, and hands in his quill. ‘There is a very 
dangerous look in the commander’s eye as he takes the quill, holds it out and 
surveys it. ‘So,” he interrogates, “that is your week’s work, Zingesi?” 

The young man answers in a hopeless, yet half defiant way: ‘‘ My lord, I have 
toiled for seven days in the river sands, and all that [ have gained I bring to you. 
You took from me my wife; if it had been otherwise, the quill might have been 
full. I have no one to help me. I can do no more.” 





3 “Thou dog!” snaps out the commander, with a look of black passion, ‘I told 
& . . . 
: thee seven days agone that thou mightest take the wall-eyed maid to wife, to help 
i thee. Why hast thou neglected my warning?” 


“Oh! my lord,” replies the native, “T like*not Mosuma, the wall-eyed maid, and 
I will not take her to wife,’—then, passionately, “Where is my own wife? There, 
4 in thy vile hut, thou thief and robber! Do thy worst: I will find no more gold 
for thee.” 
; “Away with him!” roars the commander, now in a fury of passion, to his 
soldiers ; “tie him up and give him two hundred lashes.” 
The soldiers seize the unfortunate, take him to a tree hard by, and tie him up. 
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But now, before a stroke is given, an old native, somewhat fantastically adorned, 
who has been standing among the villagers at a little distance, comes forward and 
salutes the officer. 

“Great chief of the Bazunga (Portuguese),” he says, “spare, I pray thee, Zingesi. 
He is my only son, and the punishment is great. Let him work for thee for another 
week. Perchance he has been bewitched. I will brew him strong medicine, and 
he shall bring thee more gold.” 

“Out with thee, Mosusa, thou evil-minded witch-doctor!” cries the commander. 
“°Tis too late. ‘Thou shouldst have used thine arts with Zingesi before. Begone, 
or they shall serve thee as they serve Zingesi !” 

With a hopeless yet terrible gesture Mosusa quits the crowd, and retires to 
his hut on the village outskirts. Meanwhile, Zingesi being tied up, two Portuguese 
soldiers, casting off their buff coats and tucking up their sleeves, take each in hand a 
cruel whip of hippopotamus hide, and begin their task. ‘They flog by strokes of fifty ; 
each, in presence of that grim taskmaster, laying on the blows with all his strength. 
With the first ten cuts the blood spouts freely from the unfortunate native, whose 
cries and groans might surely touch the hardest heart. But there is no mercy. 
Zingesi’s back at the hundredth stroke is a mass of raw and bleeding flesh; his 
face has assumed an ashy pallor. At a hundred and fifty his head falls over upon 
his shoulder, he swoons, and can feel no more. ‘The man wielding the whip halts 
for an instant, looks at the commander, and says, “Shall I go on, Captain?” 

“Go on, of course, and be damned to you, till he has had the full two 
hundred,” answers the captain venomously, as he rises from his chair and goes 
into his hut again. 

The horrible task proceeds, and the soldiers, not daring to slacken their blows, 
complete the two hundred strokes. By that time Zingesi, his frame already weakened 
by recent fever, is beyond the reach of further ills. His body, unloosed from the 
tree, falls limply upon the hands of the soldiers, and is laid upon the shamed earth. 
Life has clean fled from that poor mangled piece of fiesh and blood. 

It is night. The short African twilight has vanished; the moon has not yet 
arisen. Far away in the depths of the forest there crouches over a fire of wood 
Mosusa, the old witch-doctor, father of the dead Zingesi. His face, lit up by the 
red flames, has lost the sullen misery of the morning. His eyes glare with the 
intensity of a fierce passion, the sweat drips from his brow, every muscle of his 
body quivers. He rises, paces slowly round the fire, keeping always within the 
limit of a circle which he has traced in the sand, uttering as he passes a low 
monotonous chant. Now and again he casts into the fire the skins of snakes and 
lizards, bones, the dried livers and hearts of certain animals, poisonous bulbs and 
herbs, and other paraphernalia of the native wizard. Anon he pauses in his chant, 
listens, and gazes intently into the gloom of the forest. On one side of the fire 
lies coiled up a huge serpent, a python, whose cold glittering eye watches intently 
Mosusa’s every movement. 

Mosusa approaches the great snake, and says, “ Will he come, think you, O 
my friend? ‘The forest is wide, and the great one wandered far this morning.” 
The serpent lifts its flat head, darts out its long forked tongue, and rubs its nose 
caressingly against Mosusa’s leg; then, swiftly uncoiling, it glides to the other side 
of the fire and lies with its head pointing to the forest. Mosusa goes and stands 
by its side. Presently a rumbling noise is heard ; nearer and louder it comes, and 
then from the pall of the forest there looms within reach of the firelight a huge 
dark form—the form of an immense bull elephant. ‘The great creature, bulking 
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“There looms... a huge dark form.” 


there dark and mysterious within the ring of firelight, bears but one tusk, long, 
thick, and even; its head moves very slowly up and down; its outstretched trunk 
gently quivers as it tests every air of the night; and its small sunken eye, fixed 
keenly upon Mosusa, indicates expectation. 

“O great one,” says Mosusa, saluting with upstretched right hand, “lord of the 
forest, wisest of the creatures, thou hast come at my summons. Hear me! Thou 
and I were born long ago upon the same night, in the same country. Long have 
we known one another, long have been friends—since the day when thy mother was 
slain by the spears of Monomotapa, and thou and I grew up together as children 
within the kraal of the king. But now I wax old, and near my end, while thou 
art in thy prime, still young and lusty, and like to live an old man’s lifetime and 
more. And before I leave this earth for the land of shadows one thing I have 
to ask of thee. Thou rememberest, long long years ago, how I whispered to thee, 
when thy tusk was pudding and thy captivity grew dangerous to thyself, that now 
was the time to seek the forest and escape. And thou wilt remember how in 
thy first youth, when Monomotapa, king of the tribes, had his first hunt for 
ivory, and slew fifty of thy kindred within the ring of fire, I warned thee the 
night before by the great serpent, grandfather of Tari here, and thou fleddest away 
and savedst thyself! ‘To-morrow, O great one, I want thine aid. The captain of 


the Bazunga goes forth to hunt in the forest. This day he has slain my son. 


“The white man is flung to earth." 
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To-morrow be thou within the forest, and when he comes slay me this evil man, 
the cruel persecutor of thy race and mine. No harm shall come to thee. So shall 
we be quits, and in the land of shadows I shall remember thee and joyfully await 
thy coming!” 

The elephant moves silently a pace or two forward, just touches Mosusa delicately 
upon the shoulder with its trunk-tip, then turns and disappears again into the 
darkness. 

% & * * + * 

Again the scene shifts before the mind’s eye of the dreamer; the witch-doctor 
and his firelight fade out, and broad daylight once more streams upon the African 
forest. ‘The Portuguese captain is marching through the wilderness in search of 
elephants. In front of him are two trackers, who walk swiftly upon the spoor of 
a troop of the great tusk bearers. Not far in the rear, mingling with other hunters, 
is Mosusa, whose dark countenance wears this morning a very singular expression. 

Presently, after passing some low hills, the white man posts himself in some 
thick cover in a shallow gorge commanding a broad worn path. ‘The bulk of the 
native hunters are sent far in front in a wide semicircle, to drive in elephants 
towards the ambush. ‘There is a long interval, and then, crashing through the 
bush, appear at a slow trot the forms of five cow elephants. At the nearest of 
these the commander discharges his piece. ‘The great creature, sore stricken, charges 
this way and that; at length, bristling with fifty spears, spouting the red blood from 
her trunk and struck by other bullets from the white man’s snaphaunce, she falls 
heavily to earth. But while the party are gathered round the fallen beast, and the 
natives busy themselves in extricating their spears from the carcase, a sudden noise is 
heard behind. ‘There, trumpeting hideously, comes a mighty single-tusked elephant 
—Mosusa’s elephant of the last night. The black men, naked and disencumbered, 
fly, all of them save one, far down the gorge, and scatter into the forest beyond. 
The white man, truth to tell, is bold and brave enough. ‘Trusting to his heavy 
piece and his own pluck, he stands his ground. It is late indeed to fly, encumbered 
as he is with weapon and European clothing. As the grim monster charges down 
upon him, he steadily raises his snaphaunce and fires. But, just as he pulls trigger, 
Mosusa, standing behind his shoulder, jerks his right arm, the bullet flies wide of 
its intended mark, and strikes the elephant at the base of the great solitary tusk, 
just where the ivory is sheathed in the flesh. Mosusa leaps aside, there is a wild 
curse in Portuguese ; in the same instant the savage scream of the enraged elephant 
thrills upon the hot morning air, the white man is flung to earth, and the great 
gleaming tusk drives deep through his body. Zingesi is avenged. The elephant 
withdraws his tusk, kneels upon the yet living man, and crushes the last remnants 
of humanity into a hideous, shapeless mass. 

All this Mosusa has witnessed with bright eyes and the fiercest satisfaction. 
And now, raising his right hand, again he salutes the monstrous beast and speaks. 
“O thou -great one, mighty chief, lord of the forest, I thank thee for what thou 
hast done. My time grows short: I die quickly. But thou, O my friend, live 
thou, live to slay the accursed white men, who pursue thy kindred and bring death 
and worse than death into this land of thine and mine.” As he runs on, Mosusa’s 
voice seems as the voice of one possessed ; his eyes are fixed and open, as though 
gazing far into futurity. ‘And when thine appointed time comes,” he goes on, 
still addressing the mighty beast before him, “let thy tusk carry with it yet more 
of death and evil to the white man. There is blood now upon it: let blood be 
with it in its passage through the years to come, until it shall once more mingle 
with the earth again. And now, great one, one thing more has to be done. Let 
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my blood mingle here with the white man’s: slay me, O my friend, and all shall 
be finished.” 

3ut the elephant stands there in front of the frenzied African, its little eyes fixed 
upon his eyes, its body swaying ever so slightly from side to side, its trunk held out 
is if inquiring. 

“T see what thou requirest, O great one,” cries Mosusa. “Thy blood too must 
flow, and at my hands!” 

Suddenly he raises his spear, plunges it into the creature’s trunk, and as suddenly 
withdraws it. ‘The beast screams with pain, the blood gushes forth from the spear- 
thrust, and in a moment, with a blow of the wounded member, the elephant has beaten 
the old native to the ground. In the next moment the re-infuriated beast kneels 
quickly upon Mosusa and crushes the life from his frame, as it had crushed the 
white man’s. ‘The two bodies lie there together, misshapen, mangled, yet still warm. 
And now the elephant, having completed his work, turns slowly away and plunges 
into the jungle. 

* # * * * * * 

The scene had again faded from the dreamer’s eyes; yet its memory lingered 
clear, as Cecil Kensley awoke cold and shivering from his sleep. ‘The fire burned 
low, the room was in darkness. 


“Gad! what a curious dream!” he said to himself, as he rose stiffly from his 
lounge chair. “I never felt so cold in my life.” By the dim low firelight he 


made his way to a corner of the room, touched a button and switched on the 
electric light. The room in an instant assumed its normally bright and cheerful 
aspect. First putting some coals upon the fire, Kensley went to the sideboard, 
poured himself out a liqueur glass of brandy, and drank it down. ‘“ That’s better,” 
he said to himself. ‘“I must have slept a deuce of a time. Can’t think why I 
got so cold.” He turned and looked at the clock. “ Half-past seven, by Jove! 
I must dress sharp: these fellows will be here directly.” 

First opening a door into an adjoining room, where he saw the dinner-table 
already prepared, he went to his bedroom and quickly dressed. He returned just 
in time to welcome his friends, who arrived almost simultaneously. 

Of the three guests, two were Englishmen—average types of their race ; the other 
a dark, good-looking foreigner, of engaging manners. Barreto, as they called him, 
spoke excellent English, and seemed to have a perfect knowledge of all topics— 
mainly pertaining to racing, matters theatrical, and cards—which came uppermost in 
the course of the evening. During the five minutes before dinner was announced one 
of the visitors caught sight of the tusk standing in the corner of the room. 

“ Hallo, Kensley!” he said, ‘“ what’s this? Something new, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” returned his host ; “ it’s a big tooth I came across in the warehouse lately. 
On the whole, it’s about the finest bit of ivory I ever saw ; and so, as such specimens 
grow scarcer every year, I collared it. Makes a nice ornament, doesn’t it ?” 

“ Magnificent !” rejoined Barreto, who had meanwhile approached, and was 
intently examining the tusk. “I’ve seen a good many tusks in my time, but I 
have never seen the fellow of this.” 

“Why, where did you pick up your knowledge of ivory, Barreto?” asked Kensley. 
“JT knew you were up to most things, but I didn’t know that you were a judge of 
elephants’ teeth.” 

“ Well, you see,” returned |Barreto, “my family have had to do with Africa for 
between two and three hundred years. Several of them have left their bones there. 
I served as a lieutenant with the Portuguese troops in Mozambique when I was 
a youngster. After that I came home what you call invalidish—no, invalided— 
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with fever; and, as I didn’t intend Africa to have my bones, I left the army and 
went into diplomacy.” 

“T see!” replied Kensley. “ Well, that tusk,” patting the great tooth affectionately, 
“must have been once something of a neighbour of yours. It came from behind 
Mozambique or Sofala. The elephant that carried it has, I take it, been dead 
many along year. From the look of the ivory, and the way it’s been preserved, I 
should imagine that tooth has lain in some chief’s hut for scores of years. Possibly 
it has been some cherished fetish. It could tell some tall stories, I'll bet, if it 
could speak. But come along, you fellows: here’s dinner at last.” 

The four men strolled into the pleasant ruby-lighted dining-room, sat themselves 
at the sparkling table, and for an hour devoted themselves heartily to excellent 
viands and wine, and to the exchange of much merry conversation. 

At a quarter to ten, after some lingering over cigars and coffee, the party 
returned to the drawing-room, where card tables were laid. Two other men came 
in, and “ poker” was started. The fortunes of the game waxed and waned, as they 
will do ; but somehow, half-hour after half-hour, the luck ran dead against Barreto. 
It was easy to see that the Portuguese was a skilful and a smart player, yet, do 
what he would, bluff boldly or lie low, he steadily lost. 

“Hullo, Barreto!” said one of the men to him, in a short pause for brandies- 
and-soda, “ what’s up with you? You couldn’t go wrong last week. ‘To-night your 
luck’s dead out.” 

“Yes,” replied the Portuguese, who throughout the play had retained his 
equanimity, and lost with a good grace, “there’s something mysterious in the air 
to-night. I have felt a great depression ever since I came into this room. I can’t 
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tell you why. I felt better at dinner, but back here again I’m wrapped in a wet 
blanket. A change of weather coming, I suppose. A man who’s had African fever 
can generally foretell it.” 

The play went on for another half-hour, by which time, as the clock chimed 
the quarter-past one, Barreto had lost between £30 and £40. Kensley’s English 
guests now rose to go, laughingly promising Barreto and their host, who also had 
lost some £20, their revenge on a future occasion. After a parting libation the 
two men lighted cigars and cigarettes, and left the flat. 

Kensley turned to Barreto. “ Feel like an hour’s écarté?” he interrogated. 

“‘ By all means,” answered the Portuguese, with a pleasant smile. 

Kensley brought out fresh cards, and the two sat down facing one another, the table 
between. It seemed at écar¢é that Barreto could not lose. ‘The stakes were heavy, and 
Kensley’s deficit began to mount up ominously. He was a practised player, and well 
used to the ups and downs of card luck ; yet, easy as was his manner, a looker-on might 
have noticed a grimmer and graver look deepening about the lines of his mouth. 

Suddenly Kensley sprang to his feet, his eyes flashing, his face flushed with anger. 

“You damned cheat!” he gasped, throwing down his cards. ‘ Fora long time 
I couldn’t believe my eyes, but there’s no other word for it—you’re a common 
swindler. I saw you pass that card”—pointing to a king—‘“T’ve seen you doing 
the same thing before. Not one cent will you get out of me. Leave my rooms, 
and take care neither I nor my friends ever see the face of you again. If we do 
there'll be trouble.” 

At first, as the Englishman blurted out his indignation—which, it may be said 
at once, was perfectly honest and deserved—Barreto attempted, with a gesture of 
courteous deprecation, to offer explanations. At last he obtained speech. ‘“ You 
are mistaken, utterly mistaken,” he said calmly. ‘I think you must be mad. 


Anyhow I have won this money fairly, and I demand it. If you don’t pay, I 
shall make the fact public.” 

“You damned villain!” gasped Kensley: “get out of my rooms at once, before 
I put you out.” 


The expression upon Barreto’s face changed now instantly from a plausible calm 
to one of wild and deadly hate. He saw that Kensley was firm, and not to be 
played upon. He glanced round the room. As ill luck would have it, there hung, 
among other trophies upon the wall near him, an Indian knife in its sheath. In 
an instant Barreto grasped the handle, drew the knife flashing from its cover, and 
turned upon Kensley. ‘Now, Mr. Kensley,” he said, with a very unpleasant look 
upon his face, “you will pay me that 455, and withdraw what you just now said, 
or take the alternative.” 

Few Englishmen care for knife play: unlike the men of southern Europe, they 
seem to have an instinctive horror of the weapon. Kensley little liked the job: the 
adversary before him looked very evil—far more evil than he could ever have imagined 
him; yet, being a man of courage.and of action, he took the only course that seemed 
at the moment open to him. He flung himself in a flash upon Barreto, trying to 
seize the man’s arm before he should strike. He was not quick enough to avoid 
the blow: the keen knife ripped through his smooth shirt front, and penetrated the 
upper part of his chest, just under the collar-bone. Kensley’s fighting blood was 
now up; the wound, though a nasty one, was not disabling; he grappled with 
3arreto, forced his right arm and dagger behind his back, and then, twining his 
right leg round his opponent’s, put forth all his strength and threw him, falling upon 
him as he did so. The room was thickly carpeted, and the fall, though a heavy 
one, made no great noise. ‘The Portuguese gave a choking cry, and shuddered, 

















THE STORY OF A TUSK. 





“A horrible fear dawned upon the Englishman.” 


as Kensley thought, very strangely. Barreto had ceased struggling from the instant 
he fell, and, in a strangely altered voice, gasped once in Portuguese, “I am a dead 
man.” Kensley cautiously released his grip; he feared treachery—some trick. But 
Barreto moved no more. One glance he gave as Kensley rose; his eyes rolled, 
then he lay quite still. A horrible fear dawned upon the Englishman. He gently 
lifted the man, and looked at his back. The right arm lay listless now, and had 
released its grip of the knife. Alas! that long knife, fashioned by some cunning 
artificer for wild hill men, so keen and deadly for the taking of life, had done its 
work. By some ghastly misfortune, it had penetrated the ribs and pierced Barreto’s 
heart. The man lay there, flabby and inert,—as Kensley soon convinced himself, 
dead beyond all hope of recovery. 

As Kensley rose, and with a sickening feeling at his heart surveyed the dead 
man’s face, something in its appearance touched a chord of memory. “Great 
God!” he said to himself, “is it reality, or am I still dreaming? This is the face 
of the Portuguese soldier I saw as I sat asleep before the fire this evening!” His 
eye wandered from the dead man’s face to the great yellow tusk gleaming there 
still and silent in the corner of the chamber. As he looked, a new light seemed 
to leap into his mind. Again he saw, as in a flash, before the eye of memory, those 
strange scenes in the African forest. 

Now, whether it was coincidence, fate, black magic 
' 





call it what you will—the 
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ivory tusk standing there in the corner of that silent room, now a chamber of 
death and horror, was the tusk of the elephant seen by Kensley in his singular 
dream—vision it might rather be called—of that fateful evening. ‘The name of the 
dead man upon the carpet there was Manoel Barreto. The name of the Portuguese 
captain whom Kensley had in his dream seen slain by the single-tusked elephant 
more than two hundred years agone, was Manoel Barreto too. ‘The one was a lineal 
descendant of the other. Zingesi’s death was again avenged. All this, however, 
Cecil Kensley, as he stood there haggard and white-faced, knew not—he only 
surmised dimly some part of it. 

The clock chimed out two in soft, resonant tones. Kensley went to the spirit- 
stand, poured out some brandy in a tumbler and drank it down. ‘Then he touched 
the electric bell. His man came to the door, heavy-eyed and sleepy. At sight of 
Barreto’s body, the scattered cards upon the floor, his master’s shirt-front soaked 
in blood, he turned ghastly pale and opened his mouth to make exclamation. 

“Thompson,” said his master, “there has been terrible work. Go into the 
street and fetch a policeman and a doctor.” 

Pressing a handkerchief to his wound, he sank into a chair as his man went 
forth upon the errand. 

The great tusk, the key to that grim tragedy, still gleamed there behind him, 
inscrutable, cold and majestic ; its history of blood not yet ended. 


H. A. BRYDEN. 


THE BURIAL OF HOPE. 
(SUGGESTED BY SIR EDWARD BURNE JONES’ PictuRE ‘‘ LOVE AMONG THE RUINS.”) 
OPE is dead, and in her place 
Anguish paints with untaught hand 
In the heart and in the face. 


Crude her skill, but yet we see, 
Clear as ne’er before, the truth, 
Hope is dead to you and me. 


Duty calls us; let us go. 
Death is not for you and me: 
On this earth ’tis ever so. 


Bury deep our silent pain, 


For, whate’er the world may say, 


Hope will never live again. 


VIOLET DEFRIES. 
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HERE was onee a little Fairy 
() 

In a toy-shop in the West, 
Dressed in garments white and shining, 
With a erown and spangled vest, 

And ber eyes were Blue and tender, 
And Sie smile wag glad and sweet ; 
She was wound inside with eloekwork, 


Bo she daneed with tireless feet, 
) 


It echaneed that to the window 


Came a little Prinee one day, 


In a dainty suit of velvet 
And a eap with feathers gay. 
And be praised ber for ber beauty 
And the lightness of ber danee 
Till Her foolish heart was fluttered 


By the wonder of his glanee. 
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The little Prinee was wealthy, 
Bo he bought ber for bis own, 
And the fairy and her spangles 
And ber heart were fis alone, 
Then she whispered, of so gladly, 
As be bore ber far away, 


“Though I’m but a silly fairy, 





He will love mec now alway. 


But be wearied of bis plaything, 
Just as wiser people do, 

And be broke her heart, they tell me, 
Wen she old and faded grew, 

Me had other things to please him— 
Sbips and horses too, I trow, 

And you wouldn't know the fairy 


If you ehaneed to see her now. 





FLORENGE HOARE. 
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MONG the vehement fulminations of Mr. Max Nordau’s “ Degeneration ” is 
an energetic reprobation of the colloquial term fiz de siecle as applied to 
our own times: a reprobation that seems rather out of proportion to the 

merits of the cause, seeing that this undeniably hackneyed idiom marks with emphasis 
while it bridges over the large gulf yawning between our century’s former and latter 
days, and ever perceptibly widening and deepening till one almost shrinks from 
gauging in imagination its possible final limits. 

Consideration of this attack, and sundry others, upon the things that be now-a-days, 
has aroused a retrospect of long bygone incidents in families of high social standing, 
most of which would be practically impossible, from the pressure of exterior circum- 
stances and surroundings, now, although not out of keeping with them some ninety 
or less years ago. 

The details of some of these occurrences, related to me at intervals, and chiefly 
by lips long closed in the silence of the grave, are little, if at all, known to any now 
living, not excluding, perhaps, direct descendants of the identities concerned; for 
the spirit of reticence, once a conspicuous British attribute, held such rigorous sway 
in domestic circles, that even attached members of a large family often gleaned 
more of one another’s private motives and actions from casual revelations of outsiders 
than in daily intercourse with each other. ‘This reserve was no doubt sometimes 
carried too far, and with injurious results; yet it wafted into the home atmosphere 
a fragrance, as it were, of serene security that kept the nervous system well balanced 
and tranquillised, besides maintaining a gentle dignity in the communings of near 
relations. How irrecoverably this soft domestic haze has melted away, and with 
what effects of good or evil for coming generations, let those more qualified than 
myself pronounce. 

Meanwhile, it has seemed to me not impossible to bring together, without danger 
of identification or infliction of annoyance in any quarter, a few of these occurrences 
more or less tinged—some, indeed, highly coloured—with romance ; and, as in all 
that is real and authentic in the hidden lives of others there lurks a salt-like grain 
of interest, I feel moved to attempt, ere I too pass into “the land where all things 
are forgotten,” a slight record of such particulars as may bear telling. 

Vo. IX.—No. 38. 257 17 
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Some fifty years back, few figures were more familiar to the frequenters of Lady 
Palmerston’s hospitable portals, than that of a tall foreigner occupying manifestly 
an exceptional position in English society. His thorough mastery of our language 
was enhanced rather than weakened by the slight Northern accent perceptible in 
its fluency, and his judgment on all questions of the day as highly esteemed as his 
conversational powers. Despite these qualities, however, his agreeableness was to 
me, and I fancy to others of my inferior age, not a little marred by an indescribable 
effect in his aspect and demeanour of having what the French call 4 sang figé; and 
for my part I never caught sight unexpectedly of the bleached countenance, with 
its large pale blue eyes and scanty garnishing of stiff white hair, surmounting his 
erect military figure, without an involuntary feeling of having somehow come into 
contact with a phase of the glacial period. His high-bred manner was perfectly 
free from affectation, but simply chilled as if beyond power of reaction; and the 
unvarying comparison of him in my mind was to a grand, well-known Sherwood 
Forest oak, bark-stripped and trunk-scarred in distant ages by lightning, but 
maintaining its unbending height to the last. 

Any connection of romantic sentiment with this apparently living and moving 
iceberg was at that time very foreign to the immature judgment of presumptuous 
youth ; yet, as I learnt much later, a sad tragedy lay buried in the past of Count ——, 
who, like the ancient forest oak, had indeed been scathed by fire, albeit in his case, 
alas! by no means from heaven. 

In the far days that had been, the Count (whose expatriation was, according 
to rumour, caused by his father’s implication, with other nobles, in an imperial 
assassination) lived much in Paris, where he was known as the most intimate 
friend not only of the young Duc de——, but also of his beautiful Duchesse, greatly 
to the surprise and edification of their social world, to whom this irreproachable and 
inseparable youthful méxage @ trois was an unwonted experience. Some wiseacre of 
an elderly acquaintance would now and again let fall into the ear of the confident 
husband a hint on the perilous chances of harbouring unawares in the homestead a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing ; but the latter, strong in his reassuring certitude of fluctuating 
and inadequate health in this trusted friend, waved carelessly aside such whispered 
warnings, while inwardly applauding himself for the astuteness that established in the 
fold a staunch sheep-dog to help watch and ward against ravening wolves without. 

To intensify, as it seemed, this well-founded happiness, prospects of maternity arose 
for the Duchesse, and in the fulness of time a fine boy came forth to perpetuate 
the line and name of her exultant husband. But the physical energies of the 
delicate mother were unduly strained by the ordeal of her sex, wherefore absolute 
quiet was prescribed in her fragile condition, and reference to'outer matters strictly 
tabooed. ‘The momentous responsibilities of causing the young heir to be ondoyé, 
and of announcing the string of baptismal names assorted to his quality, thus devolved 
upon the Duc, who assumed them with the greater readiness that, in prevision of 
the happy occurrence, a list of these names, as agreed upon, had been written down 
by his wife. In the moment of need, however, this list was not forthcoming, and 
after an exhaustive search of her blotter and other likely places, he procured her 
keys, and with impetuous haste proceeded to explore the recesses of her writing- 
table, unconscious of indiscretion in this summary measure, the important object of 
which so fully justified in his view the means to its end. Even here for awhile 
the search proved vain, till at the back of one drawer, but firmly caught in a chink 
of the wood, he spied the missing paper, and in his anxiety to extricate without 
injury the precious scrap, hit so sharply on the panel detaining it that an inward 
spring gave way, jerking out a concealed shelf, whence fell a shower of letters, all 
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in the same well-known hard, and all containing too fatal proof of that sad wisdom 
which has prompted the familiar Italian saying, “ Di chi’? mi fido, guardami Dio.” 
To glean in a frenzied moment from these silent, yet too eloquent witnesses, their 
terrible revelation ; to realise the blindness that, as with a scorching blast, now 
fell from his eyes, and the delusion maintained by him with respect to restored 
invalidism ; to feel all visions of pride, affection and delight shattered in one fierce 
explosion,—all this might well have unbalanced a stronger and less inflated brain. 
Maddened beyond restraint, he rushed into the sick chamber, where the storm that 
burst upon his frail wife, heightened, no doubt, by the upbraidings of aroused 
conscience, soon tossed her into the raging tortures of wild fever, only laid to 
rest by the death-agony which in twenty-four hours supervened, cutting short a 
young career, not spotless, nor to be justified ; yet, did we know all, not perhaps 
altogether without extenuation, nor more certainly without some expiation in_ the 
last fearful moments of that life wherein she went astray. 

To this tragedy there was little apparent sequel. Count ——, surviving the 
inevitable consequent duel, was left to the thrusts of a sharper weapon than his 
adversary’s blade—the two-edged sword of remorse. He withdrew from Paris 
almost entirely, and mainly passed his days in English society, where year upon 
year he long continued a living embodiment of Moore’s touching lines : 


** One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its deep shade alike o’er our joys and our woes, 
To which Life nothing brighter or darker can bring. 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting. 
Oh! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead leafless branch in a warm summer's day ; 
The beams of the sun will play round it in vain, 
It may smile in their light, but it blooms not again !” 


From this stormy episode we turn to the contemplation of an essentially typical 
marriage which took place about the middle of 1800’s first decade, in the following 
circumstances :— 

A shy young girl, just passing into lovely womanhood, was one morning 
summoned into the presence of an imperious mother, and desired, in tones that 
brooked no contradiction, to hold herself in readiness to come down that evening 
to dinner, arrayed in her best bib and tucker, to meet Earl ——, who had done 
her the honour to sue her in marriage, and had at once received the parental 
consent. 

In that family to hear was to obey “the dominant partner,” but such hearing 
filled with dismay the youthful bosom it concerned. The noble Earl in question 
was considerably her senior, unprepossessing in looks, while chiefly notorious for 
the wild dissipation wherein he squandered much clever originality; and a less 
congenial mate for an unsophisticated girl-nature could hardly be selected. Twice 
in the course of that long sad morning did the forlorn damsel start for the maternal 
apartment, to appeal against this arbitrary disposal of her young self, and twice 
disconsolately return with unfulfilled mission, courage having failed on the way. A 
third time, bracing herself with resolution, she set out, and actually proceeded to 
the threshold of the room, when, as her trembling hand grasped the door handle, 
she heard her mother’s voice in loud reproof of some subordinate ; and precipitately 
dropping the handle fled, as for dear life, back to her own regions, where, still 
shaking with terror, she subsided into quiescence, until what may be called the 
hour of the evening sacrifice. ‘The marriage was celebrated shortly afterwards, and 
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on the night of his wedding this convivial Peer was carried to bed by two footmen, 
and laid blind drunk by the side of his girl-bride! 

Needless to say, this union was not a happy one; but time and the hour wear 
through the roughest day, and to pursue the details of her life’s long after-course 
through stormy and perilous channels, with final anchorage in a haven of happiness, 
would be outside the purpose of this reminiscence in drawing an obvious inferential 
contrast between the past and present relations of mothers and daughters, and the 
former existing conclusions of marriage. 

The recollection: of a different and almost unique personality impresses itself— 
albeit only once seen—here so vividly on my memory, and is so curiously illustrative 
of the large possibilities of eccentric life in former generations, that, despite its utter 
lack of romance, I cannot forbear diverging to trace a slight outline, the accuracy of 
which will be palpable to all familiar in “the forties ” with Dublin Society. 

The subject of this sketch was the wife of Sir Edward Blakeney, then Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, who held that exalted post far longer than is now in 
accordance with the rules of the Service, and was highly popular in the country. 
His cheerful and garrulous spouse was also greatly appreciated at all evening 
entertainments—the only ones she frequented, inasmuch as it was a long established 
fact, at the time I fell in with: her, that she had for some thirty years never beheld 
the rays of the sun, and—which to my girlish ears sounded still more phenomenal— 
could not call to mind when she had last possessed either hat or bonnet ! 

No infirmity of health, so far as I could learn, originated this truly remarkable 
system of life, which within its own lines was perfectly methodical and regular: Lady 
Blakeney simply inverted the habits of the lark; rose when he slept, slept when 
he rose; dined out and received at home freely ; played a steady game of whist ; read 
and wrote like, though not with, other people ; and gladly drove out eight miles and 
back to a banquet without fatigue, although well advanced in years. 

Sir Edward, I must add, in addition to his social qualities, knew how to be at 
one and the same time a good disciplinarian, yet an indulgent chief to the “ roaring 
young blades ” on his staff, one or two of whom must have been rather a handful to 
keep in order, if only from a strongly developed tendency to mischievous practical 
jokes, which, although more leniently viewed then than now, must have more than 
once brought them within measurable distance of pains and penalties. 

One of these reprehensible exploits it still delights me to recall whenever I fall 
in with the now sedate and veteran gallant General who figured as chief perpetrator 
therein, and it is, I think, worth retailing. 

The public communication between Dublin and Cork was, as in other localities, 
then carried on by mail coaches, the run being a good day’s journey ; and the two 
coaches from either city met about half way, at Monasterevan, where passengers and 
drivers alighted for the midday dinner. During this repast the luggage, stowed in 
the boot and other receptacles of these capacious vehicles, was transferred from the 
one to the other ; and when time was called for re-starting, a similar exchange of living 
freight took place, the Cork passengers going on with the returning Dublin Jehu, and 
vice versa. As destiny would have it on one luckless occasion, two of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s dashing young A.D.C.s were lounging near the Monasterevan Inn while the 
necessary changes were being effected, and watched the proceedings with the languid 
interest of idlers, said interest, however, being greatly quickened when, at the conclusion 
of their task, both Guard and Boots sped indoors together in quest of refreshing 
draughts. ‘The two spectators, seized with the same glorious inspiration, at once flew 
to the accomplishment of their fiendish devices and desires, and by the time their 
unconscious victims emerged replete from the feeding quarters, the entire paraphernalia 
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on both sides had been deftly restored to its original repositories. ‘The tableaux which 
ensued in the respective coach-yards of Dublin and Cork, at the end of the long day’s 
travel, may be better imagined than described ; and it will be painful to every well- 
regulated mind to know that no after detection brought down well-merited retribution 
upon these heinous offenders ! 

The shifting scenes of memory now revert to the incidents of an unprosperous 
courtship in the long ago, which exhibit neither humour nor actual tragedy, yet are, 
I think, invested with the pathos that belongs to silently borne suffering of whatever 
kind, and which, moreover, bring into strong relief the dignified reserve maintained 
under severe trial in those days. 

In one of our important Northern counties lay the estate of an eminent Peer and 
statesman, who, in addition to his personal distinction, was greatly blessed in regard 
of David’s qualification for speaking unabashed with his enemies in the gate of life 
—a fully garnished quiver. Prominent in its goodly array of shafts was a well-grown 
damsel, whose claims to marked and high-bred beauty were not only frankly conceded, 
but were further held to be strikingly like those of a much admired matron of exalted 
rank, her senior by a few years. ‘This likeness especially commended itself to a 
mutual acquaintance, whom we will call Lord L——, the elder son of an ailing 
father, who, however, left him free through the course of a London season to 
bestow his attention impartially upon the rival stars, for whom they were exclusively 
reserved, with apparently equal devotion in each case. ‘The existing social code 
being rather stringently opposed to the attraction of general observation to discreetly 
behaved girls, the young lady’s parents decided to take the first opportunity afforded 
by political events of cutting short this undesirable species of handicap, and leave 
the field open, as it were, by retiring to their country home; where, however, they 
were scarcely settled before receiving a letter from the hero left behind, asking 
leave to avail himself of a former general invitation to spend a short time with 
them on his way to the father whose health was thought to be declining. This 
permission being granted, not without some deliberation, Prince Charming made his 
appearance after a short delay, owing to misadventure on the road (the only material 
result of which unpunctuality was the unavoidable absence of his host on local 
business), and having rested and refreshed his inner man, took heart of grace to 
ask the daughter of the house to act as cicerone in showing him the beauties of the 
place. What his appreciation of its features may have been can only be surmised, 
but the stroll was extended to the limits of daylight, and they returned a troth-plighted 
couple to the house. Here, sad to tell, the proverbial slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip was awaiting their newly-born happiness, for at the hall door they found a steed 
held by an anxious messenger, the bearer of an urgent summons to this son to take 
horse and speed homewards in all haste, to fill his rightful place by the bedside of 
a dying father. In this untoward turn of events only the most hurried leave-taking 
was possible, without further explanation to his hostess than a significant promise 
of communication when circumstances should allow of it. The relative position of 
the pair was, after the departure of her lover, naturally confided by the daughter 
to her mother, and both set themselves to await the development of the future 
with what patience their souls might possess. Alas! poor souls: that patience was 
destined to be indeed sorely tried. A hurried letter, however, came comparatively 
quickly to announce the desperate condition of his still breathing parent; soon 
afterwards the local papers supplied accounts of the last moments and stately 
funeral of the deceased peer, after which a decent interval of silence was of course 
correct; and then. . . ah! then set in the weary but ceaseless watching by day 
and yearning by night for the signal that never came, the beacon of light that 
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never shone ; and through the long winter months the heart-sickness of hope deferred 
preyed upon the lone, forsaken maiden. With early spring the family returned to 
town, and still no word of mouth or pen from the recreant knight gave sign of life, 
till, on coming home one afternoon from the accustomed drive, his cards were found 
on the hall table. What a pitiful counterpart lay in these two small pieces of 
pasteboard to Swift’s cynical endorsement of a tiny packet—‘“ Only a woman’s hair!” 
Only a man’s name! but dust and ashes in each case upon a defenceless head, for 
with this slight act of bare courtesy the acquaintance ended, and the short-lived 
dream of bliss was as a morning vapour that passeth away and cometh not again. 
Once only in after years did the ex-betrothed twain come within seeing, though not 
speaking, distance of each other; she in a box at the opera, and he standing in 
Fop’s Alley, gazing at her throughout the performance, but without attempting a 
renewal of intercourse. As Time had then brought to her more sober years the 
wonted healing in his wings which in some measure atones for wasted bloom, and 
as her marriage had been announced to a South-country squire of good family and 
considerable abilities, though not proportionate fortune, this unmeaning attitude of 
adoration has always seemed to me a crowning act of unprincipled selfishness on 
the part of a faithless swain. 


The solution of his previous conduct could only be matter of conjecture ; but 
among the very few who knew the facts (for the dramas of the domestic hearth 
were not in those days proclaimed aloud from the housetop), the real explanation 
was, I believe, held to be that the original proposal had been made in a rebound 
of pique at some rebuff from the attractive married woman already mentioned ; 
and that she, alarmed at the idea of losing her offended admirer altogether, had 
successfully lured him back to his allegiance, exacting the condition of his forswearing 


further intercourse with her rival. Upon what particular basis the treaty of peace 
was conducted I neither knew nor inquired, and . . . Honi soit gui mal y pense! 
Last in this not very connected series of curious incidents, though by so much 
the earliest in date as scarcely to find a place within strict chronological limits, comes 
a tradition little known in England, but firmly held to in Ireland, of the Earl of 
Tyrone’s apparition after death to the Countess of Tyrconnel. This lady, daughter 
of the wild Lord Delaval, and after the death of her brother heiress to his grand old 
Border castle of Ford (eventually carried by her only daughter in dower to the next 
generation of Waterfords), achieved great notoriety in her day, partly by reason of 
surpassing beauty, but nearly as much at the expense of her reputation. Born and 
bred in a circle of eccentric and only half-sane belongings, to whom religion was a 
jest and principle an unknown quantity, she passed from one phase of riotous living to 
another on her marriage with Lord ‘Tyrconnel, a foremost profligate among numbers 
of the like stamp. ‘The record is still preserved of her early riding exploits and 
fairy-like appearance, with thick curls of unpowdered and bright hair floating down 
her back to the horse’s crupper—her only qualification, it is to be feared, for the 
part of Lady Godiva, seeing that a later tale is also extant of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
stern refusal to make her acquaintance, as “not of sufficiently good character,” in 
consequence of her scandalous relations with the Duke of York. Whether this 
ominous rebuff aroused tardy prickings of conscience will never now be known, but 
without much perceptible outer change of manners and customs it is certain that 
the question of existence elsewhere after quitting this world became, as time sped 
on, a frequent subject of discussion and conjecture between herself and her friend 
Lord Tyrone; and, neither being able to satisfy the other, a compact was ultimately 
entered into on both sides that whichever first departed from earth should, if not 
doomed to utter annihilation, use every endeavour to return and enlighten the survivor. 
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Lord Tyrone was the first of the twain to be taken, and seems to have been a 
man of his word; for, while sunk in a deep sleep, Lady Tyrconnel beheld him one 
night in a dream standing by her bedside, and heard distinctly from his lips the 
momentous sentence, “I am come in fulfilment of my promise to warn you that 
there zs another life, and bid you prepare for it.” “ But,” said her still doubting 
and highly practical ladyship, with admirable presence of mind, “you see that 1 
am now dreaming, and how shall I know on waking that my dream is a reality ?” 
“You shall know it now and always,” he replied, “ by this”; and, seizing her wrist 
with a burning grasp, vanished as the pain awoke her. For the rest of her days 
Lady ‘Tyrconnel is said to have borne round this arm an indelible fiery mark ; and in 
confirmation so far of this part I have quite recently learnt from the Earl of R-—— 
that his mother, now long dead, distinctly remembered meeting her with the 
black velvet band she always wore to conceal it, while for my own part I can 
vouch for having seen at Howth Castle her picture displaying the same _ band. 
Ludicrously, but provokingly enough, when this picture was afterwards sent to be 
cleaned, the idiotically over-zealous operator effaced, without inquiry, the black 
circlet, which he sagely imagined to be accidental, and it has never been restored. 

The wild Delavals, whose hot and distempered blood still unhappily shows 
occasional signs of survival, have themselves been swept from the face of the earth ; 
and, as with the kings of the Amorites and of Basan, their lands have been given 
in heritage, for Seaton Delaval, the once splendid scene of their unhallowed orgies, 
and considered Vanbrugh’s chef d’auvre, passed by another heiress to the head of the 
Astleys, after which its internal magnificence was entirely gutted by a devastating fire 
of mysterious origin, despite strange whispers at the time of this catastrophe. 

The historic title of Tyrconnel, so unfortunately prominent in Ireland during the 
misguided reign of James II., and afterwards attainted but later restored, has given 
its more recent family name of Carpenter to a collateral offshoot by female descent, 
but has otherwise also fulfilled the dark doom prophesied by Scott to those who— 

** Living shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung !” 


In concluding these few dissolving views of the past, I must just further take 
leave to flash across them the remembrance of an old Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
whose earthly mission was, in the judgment of her cotemporaries, to demonstrate 
how much of mental agreeableness, charm, and _ sterling goodness could be allied 
to how much of physical unsightliness—the dear thing’s ugliness being simply 
phenomenal. She was herself perfectly aware of, and sometimes quietly humorous 
on, the fact. On one occasion, not long after her marriage, while taking an airing 
in the Mall, she was accosted by an unknown gentleman, who exclaimed, “My 
dear Lady Caroline, how glad I am to see you! but what can be the cause that 
you are looking so dreadfully ill?” ‘To whom, with a little curtsey, she politely 
replied, “Sir, I am obliged to you, but my name is Lady Charlotte, not Lady 
Caroline ; and whatever you may think, I can assure you I am looking my very best.” 

I must not venture to adapt this delightful answer to my own requirements, 


and assure unkind critics that however much they may cavil I have done my very 
best ; but I may, and do, ask all readers to believe that it has been my endeavour to 
faithfully chronicle actual bygone occurrences ; and if some instances appear rather 
over-extenuated, they are at least not counterbalanced by aught set down in malice. 


E. C. Cork AND ORRERY. 
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T probably does not occur to every one how greatly the discoveries of science 
affect the conditions of every-day life. Most people imagine that the general 
welfare is chiefly due’ to those who from their political influence, official 

position, or martial achievements, stand out as leaders of men; and this is not 
only a prevalent, but in many respects a very natural idea. ‘To those, however, 
who have given serious thought to the matter, and who have really studied the 
question as to the true factors that determine the progress of the world, it is 
obvious that the popular view is by no means accurate. Rulers, statesmen, and 
generals, however great and however distinguished, can do no more than merely 
direct the tendency of the times in which their lot is cast; and if it is desired to 
discover those who really control the course of affairs, those who in truth make 
history, they will be found among the philosophers who direct men’s thoughts, and 
more especially among the physical scientists who by their discoveries, inventions 
and investigations, do so much to modify the material conditions under which men 
live. ‘The world indeed knows little of its greatest men. 

If we survey the past, can it be doubted that the labours of the unknown and 
prehistoric individuals who first discovered the properties and the effects of fire, 
who launched their frail and newly invented coracles upon the seas, and who first 
applied the principle of the wheel to the primitive cart, are more living factors 
to-day than the deeds of all the heroes or the wisdom of all the statesmen that the 
world has seen? Or, if we turn to modern times, can there be any question that 
Watt and Stephenson, that Humphrey Davy and Faraday, have done more to 
change the course of history than did Napoleon or Wellington, Walpole or Pitt ? 
The fact is that while the work of the patriot or the soldier is of necessity but 
transitory, that which is accomplished by one man being undone by another, the 
work of the philosopher and of the scientific investigator and inventor, is everlasting. 

It is only in modern times that physical science has been pursued in accordance 


with proper methods.. For centuries the scientifically inclined wasted their energies 


in searching for a mythical philosopher’s stone, or idled away their time in barren 
metaphysical speculation, and it was not till quite recently that scientific research 
was organised upon lines calculated to produce practical results. 

These results we see everywhere around us, do we but look. They enter so 
intimately into our every-day life that few there are who notice them at. all. 
Discoveries of the most marvellous and far-reaching descriptions, after being a nine 
days’ wonder, become part of our normal environment. Consider, for example, the 
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telegraph, the telephone, photography, and the phonograph: these are now all taken 
as a matter of course, but at the time of their discovery each created a great 
sensation in its way. So it is with Professor Rontgen’s discovery of the new 
photography of the invisible, which during the past few months has excited quite 
an unusual amount of popular interest. Less truly important, perhaps, than many 
other discoveries of the last decade, it has impressed the popular imagination more 
vividly, owing, no doubt, to the remarkable fact that it enables living men and 
women to depict and investigate—even to see their own naked bones. To the 
popular mind the discoveries and generalisations of science are usually uninteresting 
unless they are accompanied by practical results; and undoubtedly the results of 
Rontgen’s photography are not only of great practical importance, but are in 
addition of a most startling description. 

And here a word should be said as to those who have provided the foundations 
upon which the investigations that have led up to the discovery are based. ‘The 
ancient Greeks believed that Minerva sprang fully armed from the head of almighty 
Jove, but we know better now. We know that knowledge, and the discoveries that 
make knowledge, do not proceed from individual brains, but are subject, as are all 
other things, to the universal law of evolution, and are the result of the combined 
and cumulative working of many minds. Without, therefore, in any way detracting 
from the credit justly due to Professor ROntgen, it should be remembered that he 
has built upon foundations that had been laid by Lenard, Hertz, Crookes, and 
others who have gone before. 

To the scientific man, accustomed as he has now been for years past to the 
invisible rays of radiant heat, which will easily pass through ebonite and other 
opaque substances, or to the equally invisible ultra-violet rays of light which 
produce marked chemical effects—in both cases rays which he cannot see with his 
eyes, but which he can otherwise note, experiment with, and control—the idea of a 
new description of light, invisible to the eye, penetrating materials quite impenetrable 
to ordinary light, producing photographic impressions of the coins inside a purse, of 
the contents of a closed wooden box, or even delineating the human skeleton through 
the living flesh, is not in itself so very remarkable. 

According to the generally received theory, light is believed to consist of 
undulations or waves in a continuous material known as the ether, which is 
understood to pervade all space. Just as sound is, due to wave-motions of the 
atmosphere, and a shrill or deep note in music is dependent upon the comparative 
rapidity or slowness of the wave-vibration of the air, so with light, the colours 
that we see are due to the rate of oscillation of the waves of the ether. Further, 
just as in sound there are vibrations both so slow and so rapid, notes so deep 
and notes so shrill, that we cannot hear them, so also with light there are slow 
vibrations of the ether, and there are vibrations of such enormous rapidity that 
they do not affect the retina and optic nerve of our eyes. In fact, while there 
are luminous waves of all descriptions, the human eye takes cognisance of only a 
minute proportion that vibrate at certain speeds within very narrow limits. 

In watching the waves of the sea, it is possible to count the number of waves 
that occur in any given period of time, and also to measure what is known as the 
wave-lengths, or, in other words, the distance from crest to crest of succeeding 
waves. By calculation it is possible similarly to arrive with accuracy at the 
frequency and wave-lengths of the ether vibrations of which light consists, though 
the figures are almost incredible. Those ether vibrations that affect our eyes, and 
with which we see, vibrate billions of times per second, while millions of them are 


comprised in the space of an inch. Hertz, the German physicist, discovered some 
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years ago how to excite much longer and more slowly vibrating waves of the ether, 
similar in every physical respect to those of light, capable of reflection and refraction, 
but so large and vibrating so slowly that they had no effect whatever either upon 
the human retina or upon the photographic plate. ‘These Hertzian waves will pass 
with ease through stone walls, and will even penetrate through great thicknesses 
of solid earth; so that it has been suggested that in course of time, with the 
improvements that further research will bring, it may be found possible to so 
direct and utilise them as to enable the telegraphy and the telephony of the future 
to be carried on without the employment of wires. 

Again, in sunlight—indeed, in light of almost every kind-—there are waves of 
such extraordinary minuteness, vibrating with such enormous rapidity, that they too 
are invisible, and with these the celebrated X rays of Professor Rontgen appear to 
have much in common. 

When, a few years ago, Hertz by his remarkable experiments confirmed Clerk- 
Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of light, Lord Kelvin is said to have stated that 
the result of these experiments was to annex to the domain of electricity the whole 
science of optics. It is not, therefore, surprising that in order to produce the 
Rontgen rays it is necessary to employ electrical apparatus. 

When electricity at sufficiently high pressure is caused to leap through air, we 
have the well-known phenomenon of the electric spark; but if the experiment be 
repeated in a glass globe connected to an air pump, and the atmospheric contents 
of the globe are gradually exhausted, the appearance is found to change. First of 
all, the sparks cease to have their usual characteristics, and broaden out into a 
flame-like band ; next, the band becomes discontinuous, and after a time the whole 
globe becomes filled with a uniform glow of pale bluish light. If the exhaustion 
be still further continued, this glow in turn disappears, and the glass walls of the 
globe itself becomes phosphorescent with a green or blue colour, depending upon 
whether the glass is German soda glass or English glass made with lead. It is 
when we arrive at this stage of high exhaustion that we come to the remarkable 
and beautiful phenomena associated with the name of Professor Crookes. 

It is an old saying that Nature abhors a vacuum, and none know this better 
than those who are experienced in the troubles that attend the production of the 
very high vacua necessary for Crookes’ and Rontgen’s experiments. The tubes or 
globes which are made of thin glass, into which are sealed the platinum wires 
required for introducing the electric currents, require to be exhausted by means of 
special pumps, in which a column of mercury takes the place of the ordinary piston. 
Mere pumping, however, is not sufficient, as the air has a tendency to condense 
upon the walls of the tube and to become absorbed, or occluded as it is called, 
in the metal terminals. It is therefore necessary to heat the tube to a very high 
temperature, and to pass electric currents through it while the exhaustion is taking 
place. It must be remembered that the ultimate particles of matter, the atoms as 
they are called, are very minute, and are consequently very difficult to remove 
entirely. ‘They are so small that it is difficult to realise their dimensions; but, as 
giving some idea in this respect, it may be stated that a football would require to 
be enlarged almost to the size of the earth before the atoms of which it is 
constituted would be easily seen and handled. In spite, however, of the difficulties 
surrounding the removal from a glass tube of particles of these extraordinarily minute 
dimensions, enormously high vacua are obtainable. It is not impossible, indeed, with 
the proper appliances to remove from such a tube all but one twenty-millionth of 
its original atmospheric contents. It may be thought that, when a tube is exhausted 
up to this pitch, but few molecules of air can be left in its interior, That this 
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is quite a mistake, however, may be gathered from the fact that it has recently 
been calculated, upon a basis provided by Professor Oliver Lodge, that when a 
tube has been exhausted even as high as to one hundred-millionth of an atmosphere 
there still remain within it some fifteen hundred billion molecules per cubic inch 
of its contents. In other words, there still remain in every cubic inch of the exhausted 
tube nearly eighteen hundred times as many molecules as there are farthings in the 
whole British national debt of some £900,000,000., 

Now, when high-pressure electric currents are caused to pass through partially 
vacuous space, peopled as it is with molecules of the residual air, these molecules 
are thrown into a state of violent commotion. In air at ordinary pressures the 
molecules are in such close proximity to one another that they are unable to move 
about to any great extent. In a_ partially exhausted tube, however, the distance 
between them is greater, and they have more freedom, with the consequence that 
they are set in motion, and owing to their collisions with one another cause the 
luminosity already alluded to. As the exhaustion is increased and the number of 
molecules is reduced, their movements become more untrammelled, with the result 
that some beat against the glass of the tube and cause it to become phosphorescent. 

These phenomena, known as the Geissler and Crookes effects, have been well 
understood for long; but what was not known until recently was the fact that, in 
addition to the ordinary luminous radiations that proceed from a tube under these 
conditions and are visible, there are dark, invisible radiations that have very 
peculiar properties. What is the precise character of these radiations we do not 
know. Probably they consist in some very rapid wave-motions of the ether set up 
by the impact of the molecules of residual air upon the glass, in much the same 
way as the impact of a stream of metallic projectiles upon a bell or gong would set 
the latter and the surrounding air in vibration, and thus produce a musical sound. 
In this case, as in many others, we do not know the precise mechanism of what takes 
place, but only know the effects that these radiations will produce. In some respects 
they are similar to ordinary visible light... They wi.l cast shadows on a screen of 
objects placed in their path. They have a strong effect upon photographic plates ; 
and will cause certain salts upon which they are thrown to fluoresce with visible 
light. In themselves, however, they are totally invisible to the eye. ‘They pass easily 
through wood, ebonite, animal tissues, black paper, cardboard, sheet aluminium, 
and other substances which to ordinary light are practically impenetrable. On the 
other hand, they find great difficulty in penetrating glass, calcspar, and other 
substances which are quite transparent to ordinary light. They are incapable of 
refraction, and can only be imperfectly reflected. ‘They cause any substance through 
which they are passing—even the most perfect electrical insulators, such as paraffin 
wax—to conduct electricity with comparative ease. Indeed, in many respects they 
have most remarkable properties. 

It is to the fact of these radiations being capable of casting shadows more or 
less opaque according to the material of the objects placed in their path, to their 
penetration and to their chemical action, that their chief present use is due. If the 
hand is placed in the path of a ray of ordinary light, say from a lamp, its shadow 
can be cast upon a suitable screen; and if an electric arc lamp, in which the light 
proceeds from a point, is used for this purpose, the shadow will be distinct and well 
defined. Ordinary light, however, cannot penetrate the hand to any great extent, 
and consequently the shadow will partake of a uniform blackness throughout. When, 
on the other hand, a vacuum tube emitting ROntgen rays is substituted for the lamp 
the case is different, as to these rays the flesh is much more transparent than the 
bones, with the result that the latter cast a more intense shadow than does the 
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former. Similarly, when a purse containing coins is interposed between the source 
of the rays and a photographic plate, the coins cast a more intense shadow than 
does the leather, and thus the image of the coins is impressed upon sensitive 
photographic films. 

Nor is this all. Though the Rontgen radiations are in themselves invisible, 
they will, as already stated, stimulate visible fluorescence in certain chemical salts 
upon which they are allowed to fall. So, by interposing the hand or other portion 
of the body between the source of the rays and a screen coated with suitable 
fluorescent material, it is possible to render the bones actually visible to the eye, in 
precisely an analogous way to that in which the figures on a stained glass window 
are seen by transmitted light. 

What will be the final outcome of this discovery it is difficult to foretell. 
Already the new photography is becoming an established factor in surgery and 
medicine, and laboratories for the special purpose of its application are being opened 
in London and the provinces. Malformations, fractures, and diseases of the bone, 
dislocations of joints, and the presence and exact locality of bullets, needles, pieces 
of glass, and other extraneous objects, are being investigated daily by its means. 
Already every portion of the body has been subjected to the penetration of the 
rays, and calcareous deposits in the kidneys and liver, even the position and form 
of some of the interior organs themselves, have been experimentally delineated. 
Considering the short time that has elapsed since Professor Rontgen startled the 
world with his discovery, the progress already made in its practical application is 
almost as marvellous as the discovery itself. 


There is, however, a much wider field open for investigation than that contained 
within the limited boundaries of the human frame, wonderful and of surpassing 


interest as that frame is, in its general design as in its minutest details. Professor 
Rontgen’s discovery cannot but give a fresh stimulus to investigations in many 
branches of science, coupled with fresh insight into many obscure physical problems. 
Between the microcosm of the almost infinitely small atom, so minute that we can 
scarcely appreciate its existence, and the macrocosm of infinite space peopled with 
suns and planets beyond numbers, there is ample room for investigation. ‘To use 
the illustration of Newton, we are still but children playing with pebbles on the 
sea shore while the whole ocean of the unknown is before us. 


A. A. C. SwINTON. 
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CHAPTER II. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


HIS unexpected meeting with his old friend—Colonel Annandale, the old 
friend of his father, the old friend of Dorabyn, the former friend of 
Charles Osterley—rudely recalled to Gilbert’s mind the purpose for which 

he had come to this place. Further, the sight of the man for whom he came to 
the place, gambling with common stokers and firemen of the river steamers, also 
recalled to him the purpose for which he had come to this place. 

If you remember, he had come to kill this man. ‘That is to say, he would 
make him fight, somehow, and either kill him or be killed himself. 

A very serious purpose. It would be difficult to find a more serious purpose. 

“T go out to kill a man, or to be killed.” It was like the Ordeal by Battle, 
except that in the old Ordeal the guilty man had to swear by the Living God and 
by the dead saints that he was innocent: a perjury which generally afflicted his 
heart with terror, and took the strength out of his hand and the keenness out of 
his sight. In this Ordeal the guilty man would not have to make any pretence 
or commit any perjury; he would simply fight, his guilt being known, in order to 
save his life, if he could. 

A very serious purpose, indeed. Yet Gilbert had managed to forget it; or, at 
least, to put it out of his mind for four weeks. 

It seems a good deal to forget. Yet we are all of us constantly forgetting and 
putting out of sight a vast number of things, to remember which would poison the 
present. One could not live if one had to be always gazing back into the past, 
or always anticipating the future. Which of us loves to dwell, except at rare 
intervals, on the early days of struggle? Yet it was a healthy and invigorating 
time. Which of us dares to anticipate and realise the pains of eighty; the 
chamber of torture; the slow dragging of life out of the body by long agony? 
No one. We can bring ourselves to forget everything. Yet, it must be admitted, 
to forget such a purpose as this required considerable power of forgetting. 

He had come to kill a man. The man was there, waiting to be killed: yet he 
had done nothing. Why? Because a girl brought him a message which she said 
came from the dead. 


Five weeks the Message asked for—five weeks’ respite. Four weeks had gone ; 
Copyright 1896 by Walter Besant in the United States of America. 
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but one remained—orily one week: the respite had been asked for on the ground 
of possible softening and repentance. 

Every day, three times a day, the two men sat opposite each other at the table 
in the Hall. The man who called himself Charles Lee appeared with regularity 
at the common meals of the House: he took his seat with calm insolence; he 
looked through his opposite neighbour as if he were not there—it was in the 
highest style of the best and most popular British manner: it was just as if he 
was taking his place at a Continental /adée a’héte; he sat in silence, pale, self- 
contained, and with the well-bred manner of ,superiority which still remained to 
him. Gilbert talked with Cicely ; neither of the two addressed a word to this man, 
The meal despatched, he rose and departed, silently. In the morning he pretended 
to work in the garden, but did nothing; in the afternoon he strolled about under 
the shade trees and slept on the benches. ‘This silence and deliberate separation 
helped to make it possible for Gilbert to set his purpose on one side and to 
forget it. - Had the man talked or blustered or pretended, the end would have 
been forced upon Gilbert. 


It was nearly midnight when he reached the House. Lights were out: the 
Community were long since sleeping peacefully. 

He mounted to his room, undressed quickly, and lay down. 

Sleep came, and with sleep came Visions. ‘They were terrible Visions, born of 
the Purpose in his mind, thus awakened and returned to him. ‘The Visions showed 
him the flower gardens of the House; among the flowers moved the girl, pure and 
white, neither fearing evil, nor thinking evil, nor knowing evil; and beside her 
stood an Evil Presence—whose soul was black through and through; but it could 
do no harm to the girl, And then he saw in his Visions a Figure, marching 
solemnly and slowly, though still at some days’ distance. It was the Figure of 
Death himself; not a grinning skeleton, but a strong man armed, with purpose in 
his face,—and lo! the countenance of Death was not his own, but some other’s 
whose face was hidden; but the shape and the height and the carriage of the 
shape were like unto the shape and the height and the carriage of Sir Charles 
himself. ‘The Vision was so vivid and clear that he must have been asleep, though 
he thought he was awake: it is only in sleep that we are enabled to receive such 
Visions. He sat up, trying to bring it back, especially the Vision of that Death, 
the Avenger who was not himself, but another. What other? Oh! a dream 
—a dream. 





Sleep would come no more. It was a hot night; he got up and leaned out 
of his open window, trying to think coherently. This was difficult, because he 
was tired, and in that condition of half sleep in which the mind will not work. 
Only a week remained. He must resolve on something; he must be ready for 
action. What ? 

Dorabyn was in America. The thing must be done without further delay. 
How should it be done? How should it be begun? 

First, he discovered sleepily that he could not answer that question. Then he 
woke up a little more and tried again. Still he could not find out any answer. 
Then he became quite broad awake, and yet he could not find an answer. He 
tried other things ; his mind was quite clear and able to work upon these; but in 
this line he could not think at all,—it was just as if a high brick wall stood up 
before him if he moved in this direction. 

He looked out into the night—a dark, black, moonless night; as breathless 
as, in the early summer, the state of New York often sees the night. It was as 
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hot as one may experience in the Red Sea at the same season; away over the 
hills there flashed incessantly gleams of lightning with low growls and rumblings 
of thunder. 

He stood leaning out of the window, watching the flashes which lit up for the 
moment the farm buildings and the gardens of the House; and he wondered when 
this brick wall would vanish and when he should find an answer to that question. 
Because, you see, it was now really necessary that an answer of some kind 
should be found. 

His thoughts kept coming back to this question. He tried to think of other 
things: of the House; of the girl Cicely, thoughtful, serious, sweet of face and 
firm of eye and innocent of brow ; of the men and women in trance ; of the grim and 
mournful listnessness which they called Recreation; of the dulness; of the sadness ; 
of the strange unreal futility of a place whose people were nourished and kept 
alive by illusions and self-deceptions, like those islanders of Rabelais who fed upon 
wind: all these things he could think about clearly. He could even picture to 
himself the degradation of the man gambling in the lowest den of an American 
town ; and the despair of the man hiding in the last place of concealment possible : 
the man hunted; the man disgraced. He could remember his promise to Dorabyn 
in her agony that he would set her free. And then? ‘Then he could go no 
further. If he asked that simple question, “ How?” the high brick wall rose up 
before him over which he could not climb; over which he could not even look. 

“What must be done shall be done, but not by you.” 

It was a promise. Whose promise? Cicely said that it was the promise of a 
dead woman. What matter, so long as the charm acts, whether it is illogical, absurd, 
contrary to reason? Charms have healed people ever since the world began. ‘The 
words, like a charm, fell on Gilbert’s disquiet soul. ‘They were as the cold blade 
upon the burning wound of the soldier. His restlessness suddenly left him; there 
returned to his soul once more the sense of reliance with which Cicely had bewitched 
him when she first brought that message ; with which the girl had held him patient 
and contented, for four weeks. 

“What must be done shall be done, but not by you.” 

Had this thing been known to the world concerning Gilbert, who was not a 
Visionary, nor a crank, nor a dreamer, nor a ghostmonger, but a sane and simple 
man, who troubled his head about no such matters—had it been spread abroad in 
his club that Gilbert Maryon, of all men, had yielded to such an influence, there 
would have been derision. But no one in any club will ever be able to connect 
the name of Gilbert Maryon with this sad softening of the brain, because Gilbert 
Maryon keeps the story to himself. 

He felt no further desire for sleep; he continued to lean out of the window, 
watching the play of lightning and listening to the rumblings among the hills. The 
air was in that condition which unscientific people who wish to be thought scientific 
love to describe as “charged with electricity.” The exact scientific description of 
that condition I do not know; in common parlance, however, men speak of it as 
“jumpy.” Perhaps the lightning made the night jumpy. Now, when the air is jumpy, 
you may experience all kinds of strange, impossible, and incredible things. A man 
speaks afar off; his voice is close at your ear. You reply, your voice is far off; the 
closing of a window is like the firing of a cannon. One man—a visionary, he— 
walking once in the poetical neighbourhood of Bloomsbury (London, West Central), 
the day being Sunday, the season early summer, the time evening, the air very 
jumpy—it was, in fact, only five minutes before the breaking of the great thunder- 
Storm that o’er pale Britannia passed exactly twenty-five years ago—-this man, I say, 
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heard people talking in their houses behind the closed windows—yea, heard what 
they said; as a proof, he reported that the language and the ideas were for the 
most part creeping and common. I tell this anecdote, not because I hope to be 
believed, though it is quite true. This Visionary has never been believed. Whenever 
he relates the incident allusions are made to his calling, which is that of Raconteur 
or Story-teller. Yet for once he stumbled into plain, naked truth. I tell it here 
because it illustrates, as pat as possible, the adventure which came to Gilbert on 
this night of wakefulness and visions, and hot, still air, and general jumpiness. 

It was about two o'clock in the morning—the time between the two days, when 
the memory of the dead day has wholly gone out of the sky and the anticipation of 
the new birth has not yet begun: not a time for ghosts, who come earlier or later ; 
when the whole world is asleep, even the watchdog. Now please to remember, 
before you read what may appear incredible, the exact position of Gilbert’s room 
in the House. ‘The latter faced full south: in its western wing were the cells or 
sleeping rooms of the men; on the west side of this wing, and on the third 
floor, was Gilbert’s room. ‘The eastern wing was given to the Sisters ; beyond that 
wing ran, for four miles straight, the open road to Aldermanbury. In other words, 
Gilbert was as far as the position of the House would allow from any persons 
walking on that road. 

In such a place, at such a time, in such a position, the following remarkable 
experience arrived to the man leaning with his head out of window. 

First he heard footsteps on the road at some distance from the House: that 
would not, perhaps, be so very strange a thing on a metalled road, because, on 
such a road, a man’s footstep might be heard a long way off, in the intervals of 
growling thunder: but the road was not metalled; it was a plain dusty cross- 
country road, used for no other purpose, at this end, than for communication with 
the House. 

There were two distinct footsteps; he heard them and distinguished them quite 
plainly : one step belonged to a man, the other to a woman. What man—what 
woman—could be walking along this road at such an hour? ‘Tramps, perhaps: 
but tramps. never came to this House; first, because it stood well away from the 
main road; and, next, because those tramps who had tried it reported of the place 
that a real day’s work had to be put in, and at least a third of a day’s work 
before any grub was exhibited. Now, work to a tramp is like the other end of a 
magnet to the needle: it makes him turn and run away. The footsteps were not 
those of tramps. Further, it became apparent to Gilbert that the feet were moving 
in different directions. 

Gilbert listened curiously; his senses were strangely quickened, yet he neither 
marvelled nor asked how he came to hear and to understand things so far off. 
As for the footstep of the man, though it was still a long way off, on the other 
side of the House, still on the road which led to the city of Aldermanbury, he 
recognised it as that of the man who called himself Charles Lee. 

“He is coming home after his gambling bout. He has lost all my money,” 
said Gilbert. 

The other footstep, that of the woman, was in that road also, going to meet 
this man. 

“What woman is it? What can she want with this man in the dead of night?” 
He listened again with curiosity. Surely, surely—the footstep of the girl Cicely. 
Of Cicely! Then he leaned out of window and listened with all his ears. What 
was Cicely, the child Cicely, doing with this fallen gentleman in the middle of the 
night? The flashes of lightning lit up the farm buildings and the gardens; but 
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they could not show him this couple meeting in that road on the other side of 
the House. 

But he could hear. He heard not only footsteps but also words. 

Outside, the man Charles Lee was walking home to his retreat. Night after 
night he ventured forth in the darkness to a den frequented by certain persons of 
the baser sort, where, if he could show a single dollar, he could gamble as long 
as the money held out. ‘This evening he was returning home stone broke. It has 
been indicated how he was able to find money for the last gamble: that plunder 
was now, after four weeks’ changes and chances, mutabilities and variations, entirely 
vanished, and he knew not where to turn for more. He walked slowly ; he hated 
walking along the rough and dark road—it was four long miles from Aldermanbury 
to the House which he loathed but could not leave. All day long he devised plans 
for disguise and escape ; yet what disguise would hide him? And where could he 
find any disguise? Spectacles, a red wig, a beard, a patch over one eye: but how 
to get these things? And when he had them, where to go without money? And 
every day and all day long his heart failed him for fear and rage, because he saw no 
way of escape and no choice but to stay where he was. 

Presently, when the House was almost in sight, Brother Charles heard footsteps 
approaching. And he stopped with a great curse upon his lips. 

“That girl again!” he swore. She drew nearer. “She is mad. She is put 
up by that damned Maryon fellow! She tries to frighten me.” He had made up 
his mind by this time that Gilbert, too, was a refugee, and that he would not 
bring the police to the House for his own sake. “Frighten me,” he repeated. 
“To frighten me away!” He straightened himself and walked on with resolution. 
The man was truly a most deplorable and a most disgraceful creature, but he was 
not to be alarmed by bogies. 

Then the girl met him, clad in a white dressing gown, with no hat. She stood 
before him and threw out her arms to bar the way. 

“Well? You are here again? Do you think I shall take you for a ghost?” 
asked Charles Lee. “What is the meaning of this play acting? Are you not 
afraid to come out by yourself in the middle of the night? Are you going to give 
me some more messages from dead people? Pray do not trouble. ‘The dead, my 
girl, sleep very still. They know nothing that is done. They neither hear nor 
speak, nor understand anything.” 

“T am sent, Brother Charles.” 

“Sent!” he repeated. ‘Once for all, I am not the man to be moved by 
rubbish of that kind. Confess that young Maryon sent you. He wants to get me 
out of the place. Why does he want me to go? You girl—Cicely—go and tell 
him that I won’t interfere with him if he lets me alone. If he won’t——” 

“T am sent,” she repeated. “You have hitherto paid no heed. I am sent to 
tell you that the allotted time is well nigh over; there remain but six days; and 
then ¥ 

“What then?” 

“\When a man has done all the evil that he is permitted to do, when there is 
no more hope that he will forget the past, he is called away.” 

“You mean that I am going to die in a week? Perhaps. But how am I to 
die? I am perfectly well; as well as this infernal place will let me be.” 

“You are such a man,” said Cicely, without answering his words. “You will 
not be permitted to do any more evil.” 

“Tf you were a man,” he replied, weakly. 
Then she raised her hand and became like the Master, a Prophet. “ You will 
VoL. IX.—No. 38. 18 
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not forget the Past: you are 
tied with a chain of shame 


and wickedness : you feel the shame, 

you cannot feel the wickedness ; 

that is your punishment already: 

it will be a part of your next existence 

that you will feel the misery yet not be 

able to give up the cause. Oh! you must 

sink far, far below this present life: you 

have I know not how much trouble and 

suffering before you can rise again to 

what you were in the days of your youth. 

Only a week left; and then — Charles “She stood before him 

Osterley Fe and threw out her arms to bar the way.” 
“What?” he cried. “Who told you my name?” 
“You will suffer what men call death.” 
“Who told you my name? Was it Maryon? What do you know about me?” 
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“That you will die, Charles Osterley. There are still before you six days. 
There is yet time to cut the chain and to forget the Past.” 

“She turned and left him, speeding swiftly home. ‘The man stood still, pal¢ 
and trembling. The sound of his own name, which he had not heard since he 
went out of the presence of the man whose name he had forged, made him tremble. 
The after story was nothing—only followed as a corollary on the first: that he had 
become rogue and sharper and conspirator was nothing, compared with the memory 
of that forgery. 

Gilbert, from his window, listened. ‘The girl’s voice ceased ; he heard her light 
footstep as she returned to the House. The man for some time remained still. 
Was he terrified? Was he moved? Was there any hope at all that he could, if 
he would, forget the past ? 

Presently his footstep was heard again; but it was slow and heavy, as of one 
oppressed with weariness or heaviness of mind. It reached the House; it passed 
along the gravel walk before the House ; it reached the entrance to the wing, which 
stood open day and night; it came slowly up the stairs; it passed along the corridor. 
Gilbert left the window and turned to the door. That night—that very night—he 
would tell hiia all, and why he came: he would warn him and bid him prepare. 
But his hands in the dark fell upon the bare wall of the room; he groped about, 
feeling for his door: he could not find it. The wall of the room was exactly like 
the wall which stood between him and the answer to that question. It would not 
suffer him to pass through in order to get at the man. Gilbert desisted: you cannot 
fight a brick wall; he lay down and fell fast asleep. 

In the morning the thing was like a dream of the night. Cicely greeted him 
in the garden with her serious smile. 

“You should look tired this morning, Cicely,” said Gilbert. ‘“ You had a broken 
night. Yet you look as fresh and as sweet as one of your own rosebuds.” 

“T had a very good night, Gilbert. I always sleep well.” 

“Oh!” It was, then, as he knew beforehand, a trance or a sleep-walking. 
“Did dreams visit you?” 

“Dreams? Yes, I dreamed about Brother Charles.” She shuddered and looked 
round. ‘To think about him gives me a kind of sore throat: it pains me only to 
look at him. Oh! Gilbert, his soul is black through and through. What does he 
stay here for? Something will happen to him—I am sure that something will 
happen to him.” 

“T think it very probable—more than probable.” 

“His heart is full of hatred and of fear: I feel it when he sits beside me in 
the Hall. Perhaps he will be criticised.” 

“You are a witch, Cicely. Will criticism—-which I take to be a fearless ex- 
pounding of one’s faults—quite meet the case?” 

Cicely shook her head. “It must be a dreadful thing,” she said, “to be 
criticised.” 

Gilbert laughed. “I do not think the criticism of the Fraternity would be very 
formidable. However, you do not always dream about this nigger heart. Have 
you no more pleasant dreams?” 

“Oh yes. I dream of you sometimes. And my mother always talks to me 
every morning. When you have quite forgotten the Past, Gilbert, and can meditate 
like us, you will be able to talk to your own mother, perhaps.” 

“Perhaps. And to dream of you, Cicely, which would be very delightful.” He 
looked round the garden. The man Charles Lee was not there. “Where is our 
cheerful neighbour, the Black heart? He came home so late last night that 
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doubtless he sleepeth: much the same sort of sleep, no doubt, as is granted to 
the White heart. Don’t you think it was very late?” 

No; she remembered nothing. “I don’t know,” she said. “I suppose you 
went to bed at the usual time?” 

Gilbert changed the subject. ‘ Cicely, do you remember bringing me a message ? 
I was invited to postpone a certain purpose for five weeks. Do you remember? ” 

“Yes, I remember something about it.” 

“Jo you know what the purpose was?” 

*No.” 

“Did you connect that message with the man—of whom you dreamed, last 
night ?” 

“7.” 

Then the breakfast bell clanged and clashed. 

“We will talk about this, later on, in Recreation,” he said. 

Brother Charles was late in Hall. Something seemed to have happened to him. 
He was always pale ; this morning he looked white ; his eyes were underlined : not 
that he had lost anything of the Grand Manner—that is, consistent with trembling 
hands, with meaning or suspicious glances: even the greatest man, Charlemagne’ 
himself, could be suspicious at times. Yet there was something in his manner, to 
one who knew the truth, as of the hunted creature, nearing the spot where he will 
stand at bay. 

In the garden, after breakfast, he wandered about aimlessly, carrying a hoe and 
doing no manner of work. Presently, with an evident effort, he accosted Cicely, 
who was among her flowers. 

“Tell me,” he said—“I have, I suppose, the right to ask—how you have 
managed to learn my name? What I want to know is—who told you? and what 
has he told you besides ? ” 

“JT do not understand,” she answered, wondering. “Your name? It is Charles 
Lee. What more is there to know?” 

Either the most consummate actress in the world, or perfectly ignoramt and 
innocent. Was she sleep-walking? Yet could there be such sleep walking as would 
reveal a hidden name ? 

“Come,” be said. “It is your humour not to understand. Suppose we put it 
another way. Why have you been meeting me every night for the last week and 
more in the dead of night, bringing your pretended warnings and prophecies ?” 

* Brother Charles!” Cicely answered in amazement, “ you are wandering in your 
wits. Indeed, you look ill. Had you not better lie down, and, if you can, seek 
forgetfulness in Meditation?” 

“No—no. But you met me last night—again—in the middle of the night.” 

“ How could I meet you in the middle of the night? You are dreaming. In 
the middle of the night you are in your room and I am in mine. Your words 
are foolish. Go away and lie down. Perhaps the sun has touched your head.” 

“T believe it is a House of Ghosts,” said Mr. Charles Lee. He shouldered 
his hoe. “ You are all ghosts together.” He turned away, but came back again. 
“Do not imagine,” he said, “that I am afraid of ghosts, or of madness, or of 
mad women, or of sham messages. But about that name—how did you learn 
my name?” 

“Go away, and lie down,” said Cicely, “till the fit has left you. All this, 
Brother Charles, is part of the Past which you will never even try to forget. One 
of these days they will criticise you. I am sure they will; and then—oh! I don’t 
know what will happen then.” 
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“Presently, with 
an evident effort, 
he accosted Cicely." 


FETIIS 


He looked into her serious eyes—zas the girl a consummate actress? How 
else could she pretend not to know about these nightly meetings? He looked 
across the garden and saw Gilbert working among the strawberries. Of course 
they were in collusion. 

“You refuse to answer me,” he said. ‘As you please, then; I have no more 
to say. Do not, however, bring me any more sham messages.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
ON THE VERANDAH. 


GILBERT deferred further explanation till after Recreation. 

It was Cicely’s custom at this time to remain behind and to talk awhile with 
the Master. It was the time that in her father’s life belonged to him. It is not 
good for a child to grow up altogether in silence; and when he died the Master 
carried on the custom. What did they talk about? Indeed, one knows not. 
The flowers, the birds, the sky, the other world chiefly, I think—the other world 
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which thus became to the girl as real as this. She saw it plainly: a world very 
much like her own; a garden closed, roses in profusion, lilies red and white and 
yellow, the distant hills yellow with the golden rod; and on the lawns and under 
the shade of the trees her father and her mother, whom they called, while still on 
their earthly pilgrimage, Brother Raymond and Sister Alice. ‘They were in white 
—the old Baptist’s early reading gave him a New Jerusalem, in which the saints 
were clothed in white; but he turned the city of the jasper gates into another 
House of Trance, and the place of a thousand joys into another pilgrimage to 
another New Jerusalem. But the child saw it all so plainly that when she joined 
the rest in Meditation she flew off without the least delay and embraced her mother 
and kissed her father and held high and saintly discourse, insomuch that when 
the time came to return it was with a glowing cheek, a beating heart, and a humid 
eye. All this she got, I believe, from this after-dinner talk. And as for the Master, 
though he very properly insisted on the loneliness of each individual —each standing 
in the Universe apart and alone—in the society of this young girl, the daughter of 
the House, he even forgot for the moment that loneliness of Elevation which he 
proclaimed and preached. 

Again, every prophet must have his favourite ; his feminine believer and disciple. 
It is impossible to be complete as a prophet without a favourite. Mohammed had 
Kadijah ; St. Francis of Assisi had Lady Clare; every vicar has his pew-opener ; 
the Master of the House of ‘Trance had one woman whom he specially loved and 
who entirely believed in him. ‘To this good and faithful disciple the Prophet 
confided everything; he clothed, for her eyes first, his visions in words; in her 
simple and unquestioning faith he found a reflection of his own; and_ because it 
was so unquestioning and so simple, his own faith was strengthened and his own 
confidence in his own Mission was proved to be founded on the solid rock. But 
for this afternoon talk the girl, before Gilbert arrived, had no opportunity of speech 
at all. But for this she might have lost altogether the power of speech, as some 
of the men had done, simply for want of practice. One may very well forget how 
to talk if one remains silent long enough. ‘There is the leading case of Alexander 
Selkirk. People who live much alone become unready with words; the mind 
works, but no record is made by word of mouth concerning its operations. It is 
interesting to reflect that thus the greatest discoveries may have been made and 
lost, simply because the discoverer could not speak, or read, or write. Cicely, in 
this way, preserved the (possibly) useful faculty of speech ; yet sne spoke little and 
always slowly and with thought, as if words were precious, and not to be wasted 
and lightly thrown about. 

‘This day the Master remained as usual sitting in his armchair. Cicely sat at 
the end of the bench, her head on her hand and her left arm on the table. 

“You look troubled, dear Master,” she said. “Your eyes are full of 
trouble.” 

“There is something in the House, child, that pains me. I know not what it 
is. It jars and frets; something that concerns our peace and tranquillity.” 

“Indeed, Master, I know of nothing. Everything is quiet. For the moment, 
I suppose, they are nearly all asleep.” 

It has been explained that most of the Community thus interpreted the uses 
of Recreation. 

“No,” he went on, fretfully. “There is something that threatens. I feel it, 
though I cannot tell you what it is. I have asked your mother about it.” 

“What does she say?” 

“TI cannot remember all she says. We are imperfect—the best of us. I cannot 
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***You look troubled, dear master.”’ 


remember, much as I desire to remember. She told me what to expect. But I 
have forgotten. Yet I remember her assurance that it should not be allowed to 
drag me down. ‘That is everything; I ought to ask no more.” 

“Then, Master, why should you vex yourself about it? Nothing can hurt you 
that does not drag you down.” 

“Tt may drag others down. I look round the Hall, dear child, and I like to 
think of their souls as I knew them when they first came; so simple they were 
then, and so common and uncultivated, most of them. And I like to think of 
them rising by means of Meditation to heights unknown Outside, where they must 
needs, in order to rise at all, call in the aid of services and sermons. Well, it is 
to pass without harm to me—and without harm to you. I remember so much, 
Cicely. I remember, too, that your mother is concerned very strangely with Brother 
Gilbert. She talks to me about him. It is a good thing for him that he came 
here. Something troubles him, but it will pass: he is to possess his soul in 
patience. Why she is interested in Gilbert, I cannot tell you. Hush!”—he sat 
up and listened, his eyes suddenly gazing into space. “Go, dear child, go—she 
calls me. I hear her voice. Alice, I come—I come.” 

His head fell gently back ; his eyes became fixed: he was in Trance again. 

Gilbert waited for Cicely on the verandah with the greater part of the 
Community. It was no afternoon for croquet on the iawn if anybody had been 
willing to play; the sun was too fierce and the air too hot. Many of the members 
were sitting on the long, low bench that ran round the deep verandah: they were 
mostly fast asleep. Beyond the lawn, under the trees, sat others, also fast asleep. 
One or two paced the floor of the verandah, restlessly, not together, not talking, 
but separate and apart; there was no murmur of voices, no sound of talk, no 
rustling of whispers; every soul was consciously alone, selfishly absorbed; to each, 
amidst the crowd, the others did not exist at all. And their faces were so heavy, 
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so vacuous, that Gilbert’s 

heart was filled with pity 

for them and for the ex- 

periment and the doctrine. 

Among those who 

walked up and down the 

verandah was a woman 

—still young—apparently 

under thirty. She was 

a big-boned woman, tall 

and angular, with no 

figure to speak of. The 

dress of the sisters seemed 

to suit her, hideous as it 

was; her hair was cut 

quite short ; she had no 

ornament at her throat ; 

and she walked with some- 

thing of the firm and 

plodding step of the 

farmer. Her features were 

shaped with a_ rougher, 

even ruder, handling than 

is generally considered 

suitable for a young 

woman ; it was essentially 

a hard face, such as 

belongs to one of a hard 

“His head fell gently back.” and narrow creed, belong- 

ing to a family of that 

old Puritan stock which for generations has known no life without struggle and 

endurance ; which has forgotten whatever desire for or knowledge of beauty it ever 

possessed—whether beauty of form or thought or expression ; of music, poetry, or art. 

The face of the woman was resolute, hard, and keen; yet the eyes, as becomes a 

member of the Community, could soften and become the eyes of a dreamer: all the 

members of the Community had this dreamy eye at times; it was their common 

possession ; they could be classed and recognised by their eyes ; without the possibility 

of the dreamy eye the crank became impossible. With some the dreamy habit 

betrayed itself in a soft and limpid eye, like Cicely’s; with this woman, even 

at her dreamiest, which was just at the commencement of Meditation, her eye 

retained something of its hardness. It was as if at that hallowed moment there 
was something to be endured—something of the struggle of New England life. 

‘The name of this saint was Phoebe—Sister Phoebe; she sat in Hall on the 

right hand of Mr. Charles Lee; therefore nearly opposite to Gilbert. She never 

spoke at meals; seldom at any other time. Her work lay in the farm, among 

the poultry and in the dairy. No one could equal her in the rearing of these 

interesting creatures or in the management of the eggs. No one could approach 

her for butter, cheese, or cream; and she was not unacquainted with the common 

pig. She worked every day with honest zeal and energy; she loved the work ; 

she believed in the House; there was not any member of the whole Community 

who better understood the rule and the day’s routine, and what it meant, from 
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T5d2 


“She was not unacquainted with the common pig.” 


Fatigue, which began it, its every Restoration, Recreation, Elevation, and Meditation, 
down to Retirement, which ended it. She loved the Rule; she loved the House; 
she wanted no change—until there came to the House a disturbing element, in the 
shape of a young man of strange and unusual make. 

This afternoon she walked backwards and forwards restlessly, her mind evidently 
agitated by some troubling of the peaceful waters. From time to time she glanced 
at Gilbert; then she turned away; then she glanced again; her eyes were full of 
hesitation and of doubt. She looked, and turned her head, and looked again. 
These little indications might have been legible to any who understand the simple 
voice of Nature. And she drew nearer, gradually, to the strange young man of 
unusual appearance and speech ; it was as if she could not choose but draw nearer. 
She gradually approached him, still with hesitation in her manner and in her look, 
and still with rebellious turnings of the head and eyes. 

“Brother Gilbert,” she began at last, abruptly; and as she spoke her cheek 
became aflame and she stopped short. 

“What is it, Sister Phoebe?” True to the principles of the House, Gilbert, 
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entirely occupied in his own reflections, which concerned Cicely, had paid no 
attention to these symptoms. 

“Tt has been in my mind to warn you, for a long time 
again. 

“To warn me—for a long time,” he repeated. 

“'That we do not encourage frivolous conversation. I overhear you every day 
at Restoration engaging in frivolous talk with Sister Cicely—about Outside. It is 
not good for us to talk, or think, about Outside. It agitates the mind.” 

“Serious conversation is, I believe, held to be permissible.” 

“Tt may be improving if it leads to Elevation. Let me talk seriously with you.” 

‘The ice once broken, the fires of modesty left her cheek. She became once 
more cold and hard. 

“Shall we sit down?” asked Gilbert. “Sitting down may be frivolous. On the 
other hand, when accompanied by such serious talk as yours——” He sighed, and 
took a seat on the bench. 

She sat down and folded her hands and straightened herself. She looked very, 
very straight. 


” 





and she stopped 


“We do not encourage Single Attachments,” she began. “They are accounted 
in this House to be injurious.” 

“Indeed! I think I have heard of that superstition.” 

“We come here,” she added, “for Elevation, not for Single Attachments.” 

“That is, I suppose, your reason for coming here.” 

“They do say, in the Laundry, where you can’t prevent talk, that you and 
Brother Charles are two English noblemen, obliged to quit your country on account 
of your dreadful profligacy.” 

“Really! That is what they say in the Laundry? ‘They have an excellent 
motto in the Marischal College of Aberdeen—I recommend it for Laundry use, 
with Cleaver’s soap, unless you prefer Pears’, to rub it in. It is this: ‘They say— 
what do they say? Let them say.’” 


“Not that we mind what you have been. ‘There’s a heap of wickedness 
behind us in this House. But it is all forgotten. Even a British nobleman is 
welcome here if he forgets the Past. I hope you have forgotten the Past, 


Brother Gilbert ?” 

“One cannot always forget the Past. Besides, that of a British nobleman is too 
awful for anything. Let us try to forget as much as possible-all the uninteresting 
bits, at least. You, Sister Phoebe, without doubt had nothing to forget.” 

She considered a little. 

“No,” she replied, perhaps with some regret. “I’ve nothing much to forget. 
I was never one of the scoffers. I came here because I wanted quiet.” 

“You wanted quiet? Strange! I thought that you all wanted as much noise as 
ever you can possibly get: doors that bang in railway carriages ; bells that ring and 
ding and cling and clang along the street ; electric cars that click. But you, actually 
alone of your worldly women, wanted quiet!” 

“T wanted to be alone sometimes. ‘There was no loneliness at home. We had 
crowds in chapel; crowds in Sunday-school ; crowds to prayer-meeting ; crowds in 
the workrooms ; even at night I couldn’t be alone in a bedroom to myself. So I 
came here to be quiet, all alone with my own soul. And the Master took me in.” 

“Your soul and you. ‘The pair of you.” 

“I wanted to be quiet. So I came here. I never knew what happiness meant 
till I came here.” 

“Here you are quite lonely in a crowd. I should have thought—but it doesn’t 
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matter. 1 suppose if you were to marry it would be in order to become more 
lonely. But of course the sisters do not marry?” 

“Some do. Oh, yes! And some say it helps Elevation. I might marry ’”— 
she looked at him strangely—“I might marry, I say, if I. found a man who would 
help in Elevation.” 

“Who would make himself a ladder. You would climb up your husband?” 

“There’s ways. Outside, it’s good to have a husband to work for the house. 
Here it may be good—I don’t know—to have a husband just as a kind of support. 
Sometimes one feels lonesome. Sometimes it’s good to talk about your experiences, 
and there’s no one here who cares to listen. A husband would have to. ‘That's 
his duty.” 

“Yes. And what would the husband get by it?” 

“ Brother Gilbert—he’d get ME! What more would the man have ?” 

“Ah! That, indeed!” said Gilbert, in his softest, most sympathetic voice. 
“That, indeed !” 

“ Brother Gilbert”—she laid her hand, a rough and osseous hand, upon his, 
and a strange and terrifying softening came into her eyes—“ we must talk again. 
I think you want some one to be pulling you up all the time. By yourself you'll 
never get up, you’re that light in your talk. Sister Cicely is a good girl, but she 
hasn’t begun real Elevation, not yet. She wouldn’t be any use to you at all. 
Besides, we don’t allow of Single Attachments. If you got to be thinking all day 
about Cicely, you would never rise ; you’d just sink down, ever so much down.” 

“Well, but when a man is married Attachments begin. ‘That’s the proverb.” 

“'There’s no Single Attachments in this House,” she repeated, “ married or not. 
Remember that. ‘There is Selection, not Attachment. If I were to think of 
marriage, Brother Gilbert ”—again that incongruous softening of the face fell upon 
her: Gilbert shuddered and sprang to his feet—‘ I should want one quite different 
from my own people, so as I could never fall back into the old grooves. He 
should talk different; he should think different; he should talk gentle and soft, 
like you--and he should have parlour manners all the time.” 

“You like parlour manners? So do I, Sister Phoebe. I think you ought to 
be married, if the laws of the Community allow it. You should marry a man, say, 
like Brother Silas. He isn’t a bit like the people you remember, I am sure: they 
were spry, he is dull; he has always lived in loneliness, not in crowds; and he 
knows the people you remember, I daresay, if you come to examine him. He 
would every day illustrate for you the difference between kitchen manners and 
town manners.” 

“JT wasn’t—just—exactly—thinking of Brother Silas,” said the maiden, with the 
strangest possible touch of maidenly modesty. 

But Gilbert turned on his heel and walked away. 

At the other end of the verandah he found the little lady whose peace of mind 
he had disturbed on the very first day. 

She looked up from her knitting; laughed cheerfully, and motioned him to sit 
down beside her on the bench. 

“Come and talk,” she said, smiling graciously. “It does me good to have a 
talk with you. Why, since you came here it hasn’t been the same place. You shall 
stay always, and always, and always.” 

“No, my dear.” Gilbert’s charm with the other sex partly lay in his consideration 
for all alike, young and old, pretty and plain, one with another—he called this little 
lady “my dear,” and she liked it. “I do not think I shall stay here always, or 
much longer.” 
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“Are you really, 
Gilbert, as they say, a 
British nobleman in dis- 
guise, run away from the 
people you have ruined 
by your horrible _ pro- 
fligacy ?” 

“Do I look like a 
profligate peer ?” 

“No, you don’t. So 
I told them. ‘Though 
how they got to think 
so, I don’t know. I 
should like to see, just 
for once, a British noble- 
man—a real, downright 
wicked one.” 

“T’m_ afraid he won't 
come this way. Now, 
tell me, you have quite 
left off forgetting ?” 

“Qh, yes! Quite. 
That’s all gone. At first 
I thought it would be 
terrible to be remember- 


ing again what I had such 
trouble in putting away. 
I thought it would just 


| spoil Meditation.” 
«1 wasn't—just—-exactly—thinking of Brother Silas.’”. “ Well ?” 


“Tt hasn’t, not worth 
a cent. Brother Gilbert, if you’d been the Master himself you couldn’t have helped 
me more. Why, every afternoon I live in the Past again, and at night I meditate 
better than ever.” 

“That’s brave. Is it a very miserable Past ?” 

“You've got such a way with you that one can talk. I can’t talk to those 
stocks and stones.” She pointed to the vacuous ones who wandered about or slept 
on the bench. “Well, I said to myself, ‘What is past is past. He can’t come 
back to me, because he’s married the other one’—Mamie she was. So I set to 
work to remember again—and as I don’t know what they did nor how they fared, 
after they married, I’ve been making up ever since. And now I seem to know all 
just exactly what happened. It’s twenty years ago : Mamie’s got half a dozen children, 
and Jacob’s partly bald and partly grey. As for flesh, he was always inclined to 
put it on. And it actually makes me happy just to feel that they’re happy.” 

“ How can_you feel it?” 

“Young man, if you ever loved anybody—same as I loved Jacob, you’d under- 
stand how. So you see, I do forget the Past. I’ve buried the Past. But I go 
along with my dear friend in the Present. And oh! my dear boy, I don’t feel 
bitter nor angry, nor revengeful, any more.” 

Then she showed how radical had been the change in her, for she became 
what every woman outside is—a matchmaker. 
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“T’ve got my eyes back again,” she said, “as well as my memory. Oh, yes 
I see things, I see things every day.” She nodded her head and laughed, and 
looked whole comedies. 

“What things do you see? You are a very crafty, cunning, and dangerous 
creature. I must take care. What things do you see?” 

“T see things,” she repeated. “In the garden, under the shade trees, at meals 
in Hall, at Recreation and at Restoration. Oh! I like to see things; only, Gilbert, 
my dear boy, be careful. Don’t be too open. ‘There’s dangers. It’s a very rigid 
rule with the Master—he’s hard as rock about it—there must be no Single Attach- 
ments. ‘The only way for you to get her is to pretend that you’d rather not. | 
shall warn her, too. She shows her feelings by her eyes. Oh! she follows you 
about, Brother Gilbert ; if you tamper with that poor girl—I’ll—I’ll stick a knitting 
needle into you. I will indeed! But you’re not that sort, you dear boy, are you?” 

“No. I’m not that sort, where Cicely is concerned.” 

“'There’s dangers abroad. Brother Silas, he wants her himself; he’s just sick 
for the girl. You think he’s a fool: he isn’t; only he won’t speak ; he’s just finding 
out by degrees that he’s a man, and he’s as obstinate as a Western mule. Speak 
to the Master, quick, Gilbert, or it may be too late. ‘Then there’s Sister Phoebe — 
I saw her just now talking to you. ‘Take care—take care! She’s falling in love 
with you fast. And she’s quite ready to pretend that it is no Single Attachment : 
she’s that cunning, and mean, and artful. Worse than Silas, because it’s the nature 
of a man to yearn after a pretty girl. ‘lake care, Gilbert, and speak to the Master 
quickly. She’s a strong woman, and she'll do her best to get what she wants. 
That’s you, my dear boy—you—nothing short of you.” 

He laughed and patted her hand again. And at that moment Cicely came out 
of the Hall. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SINGLE ATTACHMENTS ! 
CicELy came out of the Hall and looked around, shading her eyes with her hand, 
for the sunlight outside was dazzling. ‘Then she saw Gilbert, and with a nod and a 
smile she put on her straw hat and came across the lawn to the shade trees beyond. 
Her nod and her smile were a direct invitation to follow. In fact, she meant that 
invitation which in the innocence of her heart was not coquetry or part of a flirtation, 
but an acknowledgment before all the world that she desired Gilbert’s society and 
found it delightful. 

Brother Silas saw this invitation, and he became red in the cheeks and dangerous 
in the eyes. 

Sister Phcebe saw it, and her mouth closed with firmness. 

Sister Euphemia saw it, and she smiled; then she looked at Sister Phcebe and 
she smiled again, but, as heralds say, with’a difference. 

Gilbert would have followed, but was met by Brother Silas, who without a 
word held out his arms and barred the way. He would have spoken; he was 
most desirous of expressing his feelings and views on the subject; he wrestled 
with his memory, but in vain; he had not spoken at all for many months, and 
the words refused to come; he could not remember the right words—the words 
which should have been used to explain his unexpected action. Neither tongue 
nor brain would work. His face was red and his aspect was threatening. It 
looked for the moment like a fight. 
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“ Brother Silas 
. . « held out 
his arms and 
barred the way.” 
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“Friend Silas,” said Gilbert, “what the devil do you mean by sticking your 
arms out like a windmill?” 

“Single Attachments,” Silas followed it up at last with an immense effort. 
“Single Attachments,” he repeated. ‘Single Attachments,” he said a third time— 
because no other words suggested themselves. Remember that he had not spoken 
for months. 

“Dear me!” 
Attachment ?” 

“JT hate a Britisher.” It was a very, very weak thing to say—it had nothing to do 
with the business in hand; but it was the first sentence that offered: he had been 
taught and encouraged from childhood to entertain this tender feeling towards his 
trans-Atlantic cousins ; he had it rubbed into him as a schoolboy in the State of Maine 
to which he belonged. And they were the readiest words that occurred to him. 


Gilbert replied, sweetly. “Are you contemplating a Single 
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“Do you?” Gilbert replied. “Well; but that is such a very common feeling 
with your class that it hardly deserves remark, does it? ‘The symptom presents, I 
assure you, nothing unusual. Will you lower your arms and stand out of my way?” 

“No,” said Silas. ‘‘You sha’n’t follow her. I’ve seen you”—he partially 
recovered the gift of speech—“ I’ve watched you. No—you sha’n’t follow her.” 

“Silas—you are a big man and a strong man. When I hit out you will 
probably hit back, and there will be a free fight such as this House has never 
before witnessed. It will be a fight fit to wake up these sleepers. Now I put it 
to you with fraternal affection: if you want to fight, just stay where you are. If 
you don’t want to fight, get out of my way. Fighting, I am told, is on the whole, 
a hindrance to Meditation, also Elevation. It is said to be even worse than a 
Single Attachment.” 

The man growled, but lowered his arms and stood aside. His face, which 
commonly resembled that of the labouring and patient ox, became that of the 
bull, and in his dull eyes there shone an unusual light which meant jealousy, rage, 
revenge, with a little hatred, envy, wounded pride, and a few other passions, all 
incongruous as regards Elevation. Still he stood aside and growled, inarticulate. 
Do you suppose the bull who growls on the other side of the hedge would not 
much rather speak if he could? Of course he would. 

“The man is jealous,” Gilbert thought. ‘“ He desires that pearl to be thrown 
unto him—unto him! And Phcebe—poor thing! She’s jealous, too! Phoebe! 
Sister Phoebe—the love-smitten virgin! Phcebe! After all, there are two human 
creatures at least in the House quite ready to create a new Past with the greatest 
rapidity possible.” 


“Come away from this place, Cicely,” he said. “There are too many of our 
people about. I want to talk to you seriously. Come with me beyond the farm. 
I know a place where there is a shelter from the sun beside the stream. Nobody 
ever goes out there except myself. There we will sit and talk.” 

You have already heard of the stream which ran past the House. It came 
down from the wooded hills a mile or two on the north of the estate; its waters, 
cold as ice and clear as crystal, ran swiftly over a shallow bed of gravel, winding 
in and out, here and there: on one side were the woods; on the other bank 
rose a low cliff, sometimes advancing to the water’s edge, sometimes receding and 
leaving between rock and river tiny plains grass-covered. Over the cliff behind 
hung wild vines and brambles. 

To one such spot Gilbert led Cicely ; in the middle of the little meadow stood 
a boulder for a seat; at the back the rock jutted out and formed a natural table 
or shelf which, for reasons which you will presently learn, Gilbert will remember 
for the rest of his natural life. The cliff at this place faced north-east, and cast a 
deep shade over the grass ; the hanging vines and the woods on the other side of the 
stream made a grateful and refreshing greenery ; the cliff and the trees on either side 
closed in; the stream flowed chattering and babbling over its bed ; the fish darted 
about, backwards and forwards ; there was no sound of birds this hot afternoon from 
the woods ; the ground was broken and stony, so that no one ever came to clear 
away the trees; there was no road to the place. The two were quite alone. 

Cicely sat down on the boulder and took off her hat. Gilbert stood over her 
silent. ‘They remained in silence while one might count a hundred. 

“T know this place, Gilbert,” she said. ‘I used to come here when I was a 
child. I used to come here all by myself to find out what Outside was like. I 
thought the whole world was desert and solitary except our House.” 
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“Why do you not come here again, sometimes ? ” 

“JT don’t know. I suppose that I am no longer curious about Outside. Yet I 
like you to tell me things. It does not disturb me in the least when you tell me 
about Outside.” 

“Surely, dear child, you want sometimes to get away from the ugly House and 
the ugly people in it.” 

She turned her large, serious eyes upon him with reproach and wonder. 

“Ugly, Gilbert? Why do you call them ugly? ‘There are a hundred of them 
and more ; and they are all mounting upwards.” 

“Are they mounting upwards? It is good for you to believe it, at any rate, 
But the House is ugly. You will admit so much.” 

“JT don’t know what you would have, Gilbert.” 

“No, you don’t, that is the curious thing. ‘There is no beauty in the place 
except your own; and you know of none except the beauty of your own soul. 
Strange! ‘To grow up without any knowledge of beauty—no art, no music, no 
poetry, and to become—what you have become.” 

“My mother teaches me, Gilbert.” 

“Yes. And not to know even what a lovely face means.” 

“Well, but you can tell me, Gilbert.” - 

“Do you think, for instance, that Phoebe has a lovely face ?” 

“JT don't know. Oh, Gilbert, what does it matter about faces? ‘The Master’s 
face is lovely to me. So is yours. What is the good of thinking whether a face 
is beautiful or not ?” 

“Outside, my child, a lovely face is considered by the woman who possesses it 
as a very great treasure indeed; far above rubies and more to be desired than 
much fine gold. Don’t you “ke to get away from them all?” Gilbert insisted with 
a kind of jealousy. 

“No. Why should I? They belong to me, and I to them, as much as one 
person can belong to another. Of course, with the Master it is different. He 
takes me with him to talk with my mother.” 

“But what is the good, when you forget what is said?” 

“Sometimes I remember a little. I gave you my mother’s message, some time 
ago. You see I remembered that.” 

“What message did you give to Brother Charles last night-—yesterday ?” 

“None. Why do you ask? He came to me this morning and asked the 
same question.” 

“You do not remember receiving or giving any message?” 

“ No.” 

It was impossible to doubt this assurance. Such a girl could not possibly 
deceive others. 

“Gilbert, you are still hostile to this man—I don’t know why, except because 
he is a bad man who won’t forget his Past; but you are not so troubled about 
him as you were. Your mind is more tranquil than it was.” 

“He does not trouble me much. Only occasionally. Your message, if you 
remember, bade me wait for five weeks. Four have passed. ‘There remain seven 
days—after to-day, six days. Sometimes I doubt, Cicely. Sometimes I ask whether 
that message was really from your mother.” 

“Oh! but since she sent that message, how can you doubt? Of course it 
came from her. Oh, Gilbert! you cannot doubt my mother. Have faith. Whatever 
was promised will be done. Have patience.” 

“T come to this House.” Gilbert addressed the running brook, which carried 
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his words to the Atlantic, where they were sucked up by the sky and carried 
across the ocean and there fell in rain upon the thirsty earth, whence, no doubt, 
they got into the papers. ‘I come here with a certain very important purpose. 
On the very first day I receive a message from a damsel—a very charming damsel 
—to - 

“To you mean me, Gilbert? Why do you call me charming ?” 

“ Because you have charmed away my senses, so that for your sake, Cicely, I 
would throw away the world. You command—and I obey.” 

She looked at him in wonder unspeakable. What could he mean? 

“You tell me to wait, although it is a most serious and important business— 
and I do wait. You tell me that it is a message from the dead, and I believe 
it. I actually believe it. A message from the dead to me! And I believe it! 
Why? Because it comes through you. Cicely, if you bade me drown myself in 
the stream in your mother’s name, I should do it. Because I cannot doubt you. 
It is impossible.” 

“Tf the message had to do with Brother Charles, believe it all the more. For 
your mind grows black whenever you think of him.” 

“A mind is white, Cicely, according to you, or it is black. That is elementary. 
Some day—soon—lI will teach you that the mind of a man is very seldom black, 
and never white. Some minds are variegated; some minds vary; some are quite 
pretty in their colours—azure blue, emerald green, rosy red, smudged green, dirty 
yellow ; some sparkle like diamonds; some are as dull as a muddy ditch. But 
the mind of the man you name, child, will always be black through and through.” 

“Not if he could forget the Past.” 

“No one can forget the Past. Least of all such a man as this. I will show 
you some day, in a more convenient place than this, that the Past can never be 
forgotten, or put aside. Your people here think they have forgotten it, when they 
have only dulled their senses to it. ‘The Master thinks that he forgets the Past ; 
yet every night he goes away in imagination to talk with his friends of the past. 
You yourself do the same thing.” 

“ Gilbert,”—she avoided the point: she could not argue ; but she could feel,— 
“you are always telling me that you will show me this or that. But all these 
things are Outside.” She looked round her with a shudder: were they not already 
in the dreaded Outside—which lay all round that end of the Universe, the House 
of Meditation ? 

“You are going Outside, Cicely,” Gilbert told her, firmly. “You are going 
with me—soon—some day—when your mother’s promise has been fulfilled.” 

“But I can never leave the House and the Master.” 

“There is an old Book on which, as on a foundation, this House is built. You 
have never read in this Book, Cicely, which is a great pity, because it is full of 
humanity. Well, it is said in that Book, as a common and well-known law of 
nature, that a man shall forsake his father and his mother and shall cleave to his 
wife. ‘The same law rules the woman, who every day forsakes father and mother 
and clings to her husband. We shall together obey that universal law, Cicely, and 
cleave unto each other.” 

“There are laws—Outside—which do not belong to us. The laws of the land 
do not touch our Community.” 

“This is not the law of the land, Cicely. It is a law of nature—which makes 
me love you, dear child.” 

“Oh! Gilbert,” her face flushed with pleasure. ‘It makes me so happy. And 
I love you, too, as much as I love the Master,—-far more than any of the others.” 
VoL. IX.—No. 38. 19 
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“ Haven’t they taught you to avoid Single Attachments ?” 

“We are not to think too much of one person. That is the rule.” 

“What is ‘too much’? I think of you, Cicely, all day and all night. Is that 
too much? Do you think of me?” 

“Oh yes. But I think of the Master as well.” 

“In that case you are quite safe. Certainly, I cannot think too much of you. 
In this dreary House, full of dreary people who delude themselves with a_ belief 
worthy only of the highest visionary like the Master, which is perfectly unfit for 
the boor, which can only be true with a soul as pure and innocent as your own 
—what is there to think about but you? Cicely, you are the one pleasant spot, 
the solitary flower, in this mass of stupid selfishness.” 

“ No—no—Gilbert. You don’t know us. Oh! ask the Master to tell you what 
we are.” 

“The Master? He will tell me honestly what he believes the House to be. 
Never mind that, Cicely dear.” He took her hand. ‘Something I have to tell 
you, dear child.” He raised the hand and kissed it. She sat quite still, bathed in 
the glow and warmth of this young sun-god—her Apollo—who said that he obeyed 
her, but who commanded her in everything. “In a few days—six or seven at the 
outside—something will happen in this House—something decisive, something that 
will change all my future; I know not, yet, what it will be; yet, if the message 
is true and the promise be fulfilled, will bring no harm to me. Sibyl, Delphian, 
Priestess of the Sacred Grove—what do you think of the coming event?” 

She dropped her hands ; her face turned white ; she fell back and would have 
fallen, but Gilbert supported her. Her eyes closed; she was in ‘I'rance again. 

The soul remained outside the body for two or three minutes only. She opened 
her eyes ; she blushed to find herself lying on Gilbert’s arm; she sat up. “ Gilbert !” 
she said, “I have seen my mother and I have asked her what this means. ‘ Tell 
him,’ she says, ‘that nothing will happen to his harm.’ ” 

“How do you know, Cicely, that it was your mother?” 

“Oh! Gilbert! As if one could be deceived in such a thing as that! Not to 
know my own mother ?” 

“Well, Cicely, I accept your assurance. I am very glad to accept it, because 
otherwise the next few days would be an anxious time. After they are over and 
done with, and we have found out what the message really means, that question 
will arise between us.” 

“What question, Gilbert ?” 

“The question of the universal law. Whether a girl shall leave her father and 
her mother and shall cleave to the man who loves her?” 

“Qh, Gilbert! Go away? Leave the Master? Go into Outside, where there 
is nothing that we love—not even Meditation ?” 

“You shall have Meditation, if you desire it.” 

“Oh! Gilbert; you must not go. Oh! you have made me so happy here!” 
The tears welled up into her eyes. ‘ What should I do without you? Oh, yes— 
I understand now. Before you came the place was dull and stupid. Every night 
I look forward to the morning when I shall talk to you again; and every morning 
I look forward to the long day when I shall talk to you again and listen to you. 
Oh! Gilbert—Gilbert—-you must not go away and leave me.” 

They were the words of love, in the voice of love, with the passion of love, 
and yet Cicely knew not the meaning of love; nor did she know that she loved 
the Master in one way and this man in another; nor did she know that a man 
could be to her more than a brother. 
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\, “ff “She fell back, and 
, would have fallen.’ 
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Gilbert took her hand again. He sat down beside her on the boulder ; he laid 
his arm round her waist just as if he had been a young man courting his girl on 
Hampstead Heath on a Sunday evening in July—but Love is a mighty leveller. 
He drew her closer; he kissed her shapely head. ‘My dear—my dear,” he said, 
“T must indeed leave the House; and yet I shall never—never leave you. For 
you will leave the spirits of your father and your mother and cleave to me; and 
twain we shall be but one soul—--ot two standing lonely in the universal space, but 
one.” He kissed her again and again. 

She offered no resistance. Perhaps it was gradually dawning upon her that here 
was a different kind of man—not a Brother at all. 

_ So much were these two people occupied and carried away that they did not 
hear a footstep which approached ; so much were they wrapped up in each other 
—which can only be understood by thinking of the common roll jam pudding— 
that they did not look round. ‘This was perhaps fortunate; for they would have 
seen a red and angry face looking on from the angle where the cliff ran down to 
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“* Single Attachments,’ Sister Phoebe repeated." 


the stream and turned again—a very angry face ; with burning cheeks, with flaming 
eyes, with trembling lips, and a figure trembling all over with the madness of rage 
and jealousy. 

It was Sister Phoebe. She had followed, to watch and spy upon the guilty 
doings of the wicked pair. 

She stepped forward, her foot unheard upon the grass; she laid her hand—a 
firm, bony hand with a good muscular grip in it—upon Gilbert’s shoulder. 

He turned guiltily. He started to his feet. 

“Single Attachments!” she said, with a hiss—there was a sibilant at the 
beginning and a sibilant at the end—and a menace in her voice. 
Only one of the guilty pair blushed. It was the man. Cicely looked up 
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without the least confusion, yet with a little terror, for the woman looked so fierce 
and so threatening. Besides, the Master did not approve of Single Attachments. 
But she was going to leave the Community; she was going to leave father and 
mother and all and to cleave unto her lover. It mattered nothing, she understood 
now, having learned this wisdom in the last five minutes, whether Sister Phoebe 
approved or disapproved. 

“Single Attachments!” Sister Phoebe repeated. 

She brandished a long and bony forefinger in their faces—one so young ought 
not to have had a finger so bony—and she turned and disappeared. She would 
have spoken, but, like Silas, the words proper for the occasion refused to come. 
Therefore she walked away. 

“She followed and listened and watched,” said Gilbert. “Very good. It is 
what I should have expected of her. Never mind, Cicely: in a few days we 
shall depart to a place where Sister Phoebe can neither follow nor listen. Don’t 
be afraid, my dear—my dear—my dear!” 

“T am not afraid, with you, Gilbert. But why did she look so angry?” 

“Tt is the jealousy of the slighted woman. ‘Think no more about her. We 
will make ours a Double instead of a Single Attachment. ‘That is not against the 
Master’s rule, is it?” 


WALTER BESANT. 


(70 be continued. ) 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


EF lain shy she was as any fawn, 
Stealing from glen to glade or lawn, 

Yet, when I whispered in her ear, 

‘* How sweet thou art, and oh, how dear!”’ 

In vain that maiden shyness strove 

To hide its wealth of woman’s love : 

The bonds would burst,—one little sob 

Half shame-begot, a blush, a throb 

Of wild delight—then kiss for kiss 

We sealed the compact of our bliss : 

No tongue could tell our rapture then, 


For heaven lay open to our ken. 


WILL HILL. 
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RACING WITH FIRE 


AHE train was crossing a vast prairie. The single line of 
rails ran as straight as if it had been drawn with a ruler, 
from one horizon to the other. On each side the coarse 
grass, green with the tint of spring, waved breast-high. 
There was no sound except the monotonous beat of the wheels, 
as they passed from one rail to the next, and the steady swish 
of the grass, as it bent before the rushing wind of the train. 

I was sitting on the platform of the observation car, with 
half a dozen other passengers. ‘The conversation fell upon prairie 
fires, and as each man appeared to have read his Cooper, or his Mayne Reid, there 
was a general agreement of opinion that in case one were to be caught out on the 
prairie in the path of an advancing fire, the only method of securing safety would 
be to start a fresh’ fire, and let it burn up the grass that would otherwise serve as 
fuel for the larger fire. 

“That's all very well,” said a grizzled, hard-featured man, who had _ previously 
taken no part in the conversation, “ but the man who invented that plan didn’t 
know much about prairie fires. If he had, he would have known that when a 
prairie fire gets near to you, the wind draws in towards it from all directions, and 
if you light a = the chances are that you make things a good deal worse than 
mr would be if you didn’t meddle.” 

“Have you ever seen a prairie on fire?” I asked. 

“T’ve seen this identical prairie blazing for all it was worth, and I had a 
mighty narrow squeak for my life, for the fire went clean over me. If I’d tried 
the plan of lighting an independent fire, I shouldn’t be here to-day. 

“Tt was along in 1874, when this road was a-building, and I was one of the 
engineer’s assistants. We began at the western end, down by Bucephalus, and we 
had laid about forty miles of track in a. straight line right across the prairie, and 
had got to within, say, ten miles of where we are at this identical minute. It was 
an easy job, for we just laid the sleepers down on the ground and spiked the 
rails to them, calculating to ballast the track when we got good and ready. 1 
had a big gang of Irishmen under me, and we used to average a mile a day of 
track te One July we had a strike among the labourers, and all hands quit 
work. I was down at Bucephalus at the time, and the chief engineer asked me 
to take a locomotive over the line and see if the strikers had done any damage 
before they left us. 
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“T started out in the morning, with nobody except the engineer in charge of 
the locomotive, I agreeing to take turns with him in shovelling coal and watching 
the engine. We came along slow and easy, for the track was too rough for any 
fast running, and about noon we got to where it ended. ‘here were no signs 
that the strikers had meddled with the track, and as it was a pretty hot day, Sam 
and I, after we had had our lunch, lay down alongside of the engine in the shade 
of the cab and took a nap. 

“T woke up a little before two o’clock, and as I was filling a pipe, and making 
up my mind to wake Sam and to start for home, a big wolf bolted out from the 
high grass, and ran across the track not two yards from us. His tail was between 
his legs, and the foam was dripping from his mouth, and he was making about 
as good time as any wolf ever made before or since. He never so much as 
looked at me, and when he had vanished I called Sam, and told him that I 
had seen a mad wolf. While I was speaking, about a dozen prairie dogs rushed 
past us, and then there came another wolf, and a couple of hares. All of them 
were doing their level best, and they paid no more attention to us than if we had 
been a couple of corpses. 

“*What on earth is the meaning of this circus?’ says I. ‘Are those animals 
just racing for the championship, or is there somebody after them ?’ 

“Sam didn’t answer, but I saw that he looked scared. He sprang up, and 
climbing on his engine looked over the prairie to the eastward. Then he sang 
out to me to get into the cab quicker than lightning, and started to open the 
draught and set the fires blazing. 

“*What is it?” I began to ask, as I climbed into the cab. But I didn’t need 
to finish my question. I could see for myself what was the matter. The whole 
prairie east of us, as far as I could ‘see, was ima blaze; and as there had been 
a strong east wind all day, and the fire wasn’t more than three or four miles away, 
I calculated that it would be down on us in a very few minutes. 

“*Hadn’t we better start a fire, and burn some of this grass off before the 
fire gets here?’ I asked Sam. You see I had read about that way of stopping 
a prairie fire, and knowing that Sam had been born and bred on the prairie, I 
calculated that he would know all about it. 

“* Better start h——1!’ says Sam. ‘Can’t you see that the wind has all gone 
down here, though it’s blowing a gale where that fire is? ‘That means that the 
air has begun to draw in towards the fire, and in the course of a few minutes we'll 
have what you'll take for a breeze from the westward. Hold on, now, for I’m going 
to open her out, and we’re going to do some tall running.’ 

“With that he pulled open the throttle, and the engine started with a big jump, 
as if she had just seen the fire and was badly scared. We went down the track 
for about a mile at a pretty good gait, and then we had to stop while Sam tightened 
a nut in the connecting rod. 

““* To you mean to run away from the fire ?’ I asked. 

“*T calculate to try it,’ said Sam, ‘since it’s our only chance; but I don’t much 
believe that we can run as fast on this track as the fire can. ‘That fire is coming 
on at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and whether this engine will keep on th2 
rail at any such rate as that I have my doubts. Hullo! here come the snakes.’ 

“The ground was all alive with snakes. There were rattlers, and black snakes, 
and hognoses, and copperheads, and every sort and size and condition of snake. 
When they struck the track they seemed to see the advantages of it as a highway, 
and they turned, and pointed for Bucephalus without stopping to ask the way. 
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They were just full of 
business, and hadn’t the 
least time to take notice 
of one another, or of us. 
Black snakes and rattlers 
are generally spoiling to 
fight one another, but this 
time they were jostling 
and running over each 
other, and nobody was 
saying, ‘Where are you 
shoving to?’ or so much 
as offering to bite. One 
big rattler climbed into 
the cab, and Sam _ just 
shoved him out with his 
foot. I needn't tell you 
what that snake would 
have done if he hadn't 
had his mind set on 
getting away from the fire. 

“The sight made me 
fairly sick, for I hate a 
snake as I do an Injun. 
I knew then how a _ poor 
devil feels who has the 
delirium tremens, and if 
I hadn’t been a_ sober 
man, which I always was, 
I’d have swore off then 





“The ground was all alive with snakes.” and there. 

“Well, we started on 
again, running over snakes by the dozen. Some of them got twisted into the 
driving-wheel, and the engine lashed the ground with them, as if they were whip-cord, 
till they were worn out. We had lost only two or three minutes by stopping, 
but the fire seemed to have gained on us about half the distance that it had 
been when we first saw it, and we were near enough now to hear the crackling 
and the roaring of the flames. I saw the fire strike a big tree, and if you'll 
believe it, that tree burst as if it had been filled with gunpowder, and vanished 
clean out of sight in less than a minute after the leaves began to frizzle. The 
wind was drawing towards the fire, but we could see by the way the flames acted 
that a high east wind was bringing the fire down on us at an awful rate. The 
flames would shoot up thirty or forty feet into the air, and wave just as if they were 
hurrahing at the prospect of catching us. 

“Our engine was doing at least twenty-five miles an hour, and was swinging from 
side to side and bumping over the joints—for we didn’t have any fish-plates in 
those days—as if she was bound to jump the track. We had outrun the snake 
procession, and the only live thing we could see was a coyote who was loping down 
the track fifty yards ahead of us, without so much as turning his head to see what 
was after him. 
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won't cross. I don’t much believe that we shall fetch the bridge, but if we don’t 
it won’t be because I don’t drive thishyer engine for all she’s worth. We're dead 
men if she jumps the track, and we’re dead men if we stop short of the river. So 
we might as well let her go, and take our chances.’ 

“JT don’t know if any of you gentlemen have ever travelled over a track that 
was laid on a prairie without any ballast. If you haven’t, take my advice and don’t 
ever try it. ‘There were times when the swaying of that engine made the whole 
track, sleepers and all, slide sideways. It wasn’t merely that it felt as if the track 
slid. It actually did slide, and I could see places that we had passed over that 
ought to have been straight, but that were curved in and out, just like a snake that 
is trying to get away from you, and twists itself into a letter S so as to confuse you 
and keep you from hitting it. Sam hung on to the lever and I hung on to the edge 
of the cab window. Neither of us could have kept our feet without hanging on to 
something. I am free to say that first along I was pretty badly scared, but finding 
that the engine didn’t leave the track, for all her slewings and jumpings, I began 
to think she would carry us through. So far as I could see, the fire didn’t gain 
any on us, but then we didn’t seem to be gaining anything to speak of on the fire. 

“Presently Sam swore in a general sort of way, and sung out to me to rake up 
the fire. I did so; and then, supposing that something must have dissatisfied him, 
I asked him what was the matter. 

“<That derned coyote’s the matter,’ said he. ‘We don’t gain an inch on it, and 
I do most everlastingly hate to be beat by a coyote. Here! you take the lever, 
while I ile her jints a little. I’m bound to beat that coyote between here and the 
river, or to pile up this engine. I never see such an impudent derned brute since 
I took to railroading.’ 

“Well, Sam went out on the engine with his oil can, and when he had oiled 
her to his satisfaction he came back and raked up the fire again and fussed round 
with his gauges. He seemed to have forgotten all about the danger we were in, and 
to think of nothing but racing with that coyote. Pretty soon we could see that we 
had gained a little on the beast, and Sam was as cheerful as he would have been 
if he had been sitting comfortably in a Bucephalus saloon. He never so much as 
looked back at the prairie fire, that was as near as ever and as bent on gathering 
us in. 

“*The ground is sort of loose and swampy just below here if I remember rightly,’ 
said I. ‘Will she keep the track, do you think ?’ 

“Sam didn’t answer me, for he was leaning out of the cab and watching the 
coyote. Suddenly he sings out, ‘Hurrah, boys! The coyote’s losing his wind. 
There ain’t ten minutes’ more run in him, and we'll be atop of him in less than 
that time.’ 

“ Just then we struck the swampy part of the road that I had been speaking of, 
and, one side of the track sinking a little too deep, the engine jumped the rails and 
struck out across the prairie on her own hook. Sam and I jumped at the same 
minute, and when we picked ourselves up the engine was lying on its side about 
a rod away from the track, and the tender was trying to climb over the wreck. 

“«That there coyote’s won after all,’ said Sam. ‘ He’s got a fresh wind, and he’s 
safe to make the river in time to save his bacon.’ 

“*What’s the use of talking about him?’ says I. ‘Tell me what we're going to 
do. ‘There ain’t any sort of use in trying to run, I suppose ?’ 

““*Not the smallest derned grain,’ says Sam. ‘That fire is due here in about 
fifteen minutes, and we might as well sit down quiet and wait for it.’ 
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“Sam and | jumped." 


“T saw that Sam didn’t consider that there was the least bit of a chance for us, 

and you can imagine whether I was scared or not. 
“*T did read once,’ says Sam, ‘about a chap who was riding on the prairie and 
ed by a fire, same as we are now. He shot his horse and ripped the hide 
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off and wrapped himself up in it. The hide being green, you understand, didn’t 
burn, and the man came through all right. It’s a middling tough yarn, but all 
the same it’s a thing that might have happened. I was thinking that if the fire 
would wait half an hour till my boiler tubes cooled down, I could pull them out 
and we could get into the boiler, the same as the man got into his horse’s hide. 
But there’s no use in signalling that fire to stop and lay up on a siding for half an 
hour, just to suit us.’ 

“* There’s water in the tender,’ said I: ‘couldn't we do anything with that ?’ 

“*VYour head, pardner,’ says Sam, getting up and going towards the tender, ‘ain’t 
so very far from being level. Let’s see how much water we’ve got.’ 

“With that he opened the manhole of the water tank and looked in. ‘We're 
all right,’ says he. ‘You come along here and get into that tank with me. We'll 
put the cover on when the fire reaches us, and I expect we can stand it for five 
minutes or so, It’s a scheme that lays way over that fellow’s horsehide game, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if it turned out satisfactory for all concerned.’ 

“The manhole was big enough to let a man through, and when Sam and I got 
into the tank and crouched down in a sort of sitting position, the water came just 
up to our chins, and we had about ten inches of head room. Sam pulled the 
iron cover part way over the hole and said, ‘Now we're pretty certain not to be 
roasted, which is what that fire is aiming at. It'll be some satisfaction to get the 
better of it.’ 

“*T don’t see,’ said I, ‘that we're bettering things very much by putting ourselves 
in the way of being boiled instead of roasted.’ 

“*T don’t suppose,’ said Sam, ‘that there is any great things to choose between 
being roasted or biled or fried, or you might say, baked. But that fire has set its 
mind on roasting us, and if we’re biled, itll be disappointed. Besides, I ain’t so 
sure about the biling. It'll take some time to heat up this water, and we may pull 
through after all.’ 

“just then the noise of the fire showed that it was getting close to us, and a 
whiff of smoke came into the tank. Sam pulled the cover on, and says to me, 
‘Just sit and take it easy. ‘There’s air enough here to last us for some time if we 
don’t use it up in talking.’ 

“T kept quiet, and said my prayers to myself. The fire came down on us with 
a whoop like ten tribes of Injuns, and the top of the tank was hot in less than no 
time. ‘The roaring of the fire seemed to pass on and away from us, but there was 
a tremendous lot of crackling going on in our neighbourhood, which showed that 
the fire was still all around us. We waited and waited, hoping every minute that 
the fire would die out and let us open the tank. ‘The water kept getting warmer 
and warmer, and when I touched the top of the tank, where the water didn’t reach 
it, I burned my fingers. The air, too, kept getting more and more choky, until | 
was very near my last gasp, and Sam was about the same. When he couldn’t stand 
it any longer he threw off the cover, and put his head out. Then he broke into 
a big laugh, that was a little hoarse by reason of the choking he had undergone, 
and he climbed out of the tank, calling to me to follow him, which naturally I did 
without wasting time. 

“The prairie fire was miles away, and the crackling which we heard was made 
by the woodwork of the tender and the wreck of the engine cab, which was all in 
a blaze. ‘There wasn’t anything to hurt us when we were once outside of the tank, 
but if we had stayed in it long enough we should have been boiled without the 
least doubt. We jumped down on the ground, and stood there to see the wreck 
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burn, and, with the exception of my burnt fingers, and a little hair that was singed 
off.the top of Sam’s head, we were as cool and comfortable as a man could want 
to be. : 

“We walked back to Bucephalus, and I had considerable difficulty in getting 
my Chief to believe that Sam and I had saved ourselves by hiding in a tank. I 
was so well pleased at my escape that it made very little odds to me what he thought 
about it ; but Sam was that discontented at having his engine beat by a coyote that 
nobody could get a civil word out of him for the next week.” 
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The Mystery of the Du Barry Diamonds. 


HE execution of Madame du Barry, mistress of Louis XV., on December 8th, 
1793, left one of the mysteries of Parisian crime unexplained ; and to this 
day the curious circumstances connected with the robbery of the Du Barry 
diamonds remain as dark and apparently impenetrable as they were a hundred 
years ago. ‘The story of these diamonds would form as thrilling a tale as that of 
the famous Queen’s Necklace, for the characters engaged in the drama were historical 
personages, and the search for the jewels led up to the final tragedy in Madame 
du Barry’s stormy life. If a solution of this mystery be now attainable it must be 
found in London; and it is not impossible that the diamonds so earnestly sought 
for by their owner for three years—1791 to 1793—may at this moment be lying 
securely in the cellar of a mansion in Pall Mall. There is enough of romance 
in the narrative of the theft of these diamonds to make the story deeply interesting. 
Marie Jeanne Gomard de Vaubernier was a daughter of the people, and was 
born at Vaucouleurs in 1746. Her parents were in straitened circumstances, and 
whilst she was quite young she had to make her way to Paris that she might earn 
a living. She was apprenticed to a dressmaker, and there is reason to believe 
that she increased her meagre income by leading a publicly immoral life. In the 
prosecution of this calling she came into contact with Jean, Vicomte du Barry, a 
ruined and profligate aristocrat, who was reduced to the necessity of keeping a 
gambling-house as a source of revenue ; and Marie de Vaubernier, under the name 
of Mademoiselle de Lange, was taken under the Vicomte’s protection. She was 
then a little over twenty years of age, tall and of a graceful carriage, and endowed 
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with that quickness of perception and versatility which enabled her to adapt her 
demeanour to the tastes of those with whom she sought to ingratiate herself. Some 
of her contemporaries, irritated at her success, have sneered at her accomplishments 
and depreciated her ability ; but her whole career proves that she was no ordinary 
woman of the average French type—a creature wholly intent upon fashionable pre- 
eminence—but a clear-sighted, ambitious, unscrupulous ruler, with more of Roxana 
than of Messalina in her nature. 

Years before Louis XV. met this adroit young Frenchwoman he had degenerated 
into an imbecile satyr, wholly under the control of the favourite mistress of the 
time. He did not even make the pretence of ruling the kingdom which his 
predecessor had left to him, but gave himself over to open profligacy, defiant alike 
of God and man. For a time he had chosen his favourites from amongst the 
nobility ; but the advent of the butcher’s daughter, afterwards Marquise de Pompadour, 
to the good graces of the King broke down even this frail barrier of decency. That 
remarkable woman attained to power in the very year that the Du Barry creature 
was born; and she reigned supreme at Versailles until her death in 1764. Five 
years elapsed before a competent successor was found to La VPompadour. Not 
one of the ladies of the harem at the Parc aux Cerfs was worthy to take up the 
illegitimate sceptre which she had wielded for nineteen years, and it passed at length 
into the hands of the sprightly young dressmaker from Vaucouleurs. ‘The Vicomte- 
du Barry happened to know—in a business way—the valet employed by the King 
to find new beauties for the seraglio, and he suggested that the youthful Marie 
should be introduced to His Majesty. Though Louis was charmed with the 
personal appearance and lively wit of his new acquaintance, he was suffering from 
a temporary epidemic of dignity, and he would not consent to receive her into 
favour without an aristocratic trade-mark. This difficulty was easily overcome. 
Du Barry persuaded his brother, Guillaume, Comte du Barry, to wed the young 
woman for a monetary consideration, and to hand her over to Royalty. In April 
1769 the Comtesse du Barry was presented at Court, on the same day as another 
famous courtesan, Madame Montressor, aunt of Madame de Genlis, took rank at 
the most dissolute court in Europe. 

The French nation, though groaning under the heavy taxation imposed by the 
reckless extravagance of the King and his mistresses, had submitted to the exactions 
demanded ; but they could not tamely endure the elevation of a shameless femme 
perdue to the highest place in the State. ‘There are gradations in vice,” says one 





writer on the subject, “‘and the King had successively passed through the various 
degrees, till he had discarded every. feeling which ought to have been sacred in his 
eyes, as a parent, a sovereign, and a Christian.” But protests were vain. The 
King still held absolute sway, and ruled the nation according to the whim or 
caprice of the moment. The Duc de Choiseul, who had practically striven to save 
the military honour of the country from stain, and the treasury from bankruptcy, 
refused to submit to the dictation of a woman whom he despised; and he had to 
give way to more servile and less upright statesmen. The new rulers in the state 
were the Duc d’Aiguillon, the Chancellor Maupeou, and the Abbé Terrai, and these 
were the creatures of the Comtesse du Barry, grateful to the c#-devant dressmaker 
for the political honours and favours she condescended to bestow upon them. With 
such unscrupulous men at the head of affairs, and with a dotard king governed 
by an ambitious, low-bred woman, it might have been easy to foretell the near 
approach of the French Revolution. Fate decreed that the punishment of the sins 
of his ancestors should fall upon the innocent head of Louis XVI. ; but Madame du 
VoL. IX-—No. 38. 20 
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Barry, who had crowned the edifice of misrule, was ultimately involved in the final 
catastrophe. j 

For five years the Comtesse du Barry exercised the power of a Queen-regnant. 
Stormy as her brief life had been, she had sufficient zous to conduct herself properly 
even in the most elevated society. An intimate glimpse of the inner circle at the 
Court is given in a letter from Earl Harcourt to the Earl of Rochford (Hist. MSS 
Reports, Marquess of Abergavenny’s MSS.) dated August 14th, 1771 :—‘“‘ Madame du 
Barry gave a magnificent supper last Sunday to the foreign ministers. The Spaniard 
was the only one who was not there. I did not expect that the Nuncio would 
have waited upon the Countess, his predecessor having never visited Madame de 
Pompadour. . . . Madame du Barry did the honours extremely well. She gave us 
music at supper, and afterwards Preville, Brisard, and Madame Vestris acted some 
comic scenes which they call jouer des proverbes. The King came in after supper 
for more than an hour, and seemed more at his ease than I had yet seen him.” 
This happy life was continued for a short time. At length the King died, in May 
1774, and his grandson reigned in his stead. The good-nature of Louis XVI. even 
went so far as to permit him to pension the mistress of the late King, though she 
had been one of his bitterest enemies. She retired from the Court, where her power 
was no longer acknowledged, and took refuge for some time in a convent. The 
peaceful austerity of this new life did not satisfy her; and as she had _ been 
penurious in the use of her own money, though lavish with the wealth of others, 
she found herself, in the midst of prevalent poverty, one of the richest women in 
France. In 1771 she had employed the famous architect Ledoux to erect a mansion 
for her at Louveciennes (now Luciennes), near Marly, and he built what has been 
described as a palais boudoir, pavillon de fee, which became the retreat where she 
thought peacefully to spend the remainder of her days. Here she had resided 
tranquilly for fifteen years, acting the part of Lady Bountiful amongst her simple 
neighbours, and appearing to be a repentant Magdalen, when the strange incident 
occurred which is now to be related. 

On the evening of January roth, 1791, Madame du Barry paid a visit to the 
Duc de Brissot at Paris, and remained in the city throughout the night. Her 
valet, Denis Morin, had been left in charge of the chateau of Louveciennes. He 
made the tour of the house on the following morning, and when he came to the 
bed-chamber of Madame du Barry he was startled to find evident marks of its 
having been violently entered during the night. The /ersiennes on the exterior 
of one of the windows had been broken, the glass smashed in the casement, and 
the bolt withdrawn. A hasty look around was enough to show to Morin that several 
of the costly ornaments were missing, and he went at once to report the case to 
the authorities. A sergeant and two of the mounted police stationed at Louveciennes 
returned with him to the chateau, and made a careful examination of the place. They 
found that the coping of part of the garden wall had been thrown down, and they 
discovered that two ladders—one of which belonged to the gardener—had been 
tied together, by which the depredators had ascended from the road and descended 
into the garden. ‘These ladders had then been carried up to the chateau, and by 
their aid the thieves were able to reach the window of the bed-chamber, which 
was on the first floor, and to effect an entrance by breaking the glass. The casement 
showed that a steel chisel had been used by the house-breakers ; and a fragment 
of this implement was found between the doors of a commode with porcelain panels 
which had been forced open and rifled. The papers and letters contained in the 
drawers of this commode were scattered over the floor of the chamber, showing 
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that the thieves had been searching only for jewellery or money, not for documents. 
Morin enumerated many of the articles which he missed from the apartment ; but 
it was not until the Comtesse returned that a complete list was given to the police. 
That list is still preserved amongst the archives of the Department of Seine-et-Oise, 
and the following is a translation of the principal articles detailed :— 


“ A pair of girandoles set with large diamonds ; two diamond ear-rings weighing about 
1oo grains; two bracelets set with twenty-four diamonds, each weighing about 15 or 
16 grains, the centres formed of large emeralds surmounted by a cipher in diamonds, 
one. being two letters L joined together, and the other having D and B; two pins 
weighing about 30 grains; a jewel weighing 50 grains, mounted on a guard; another 
jewel weighing 26 grains, with a ring in diamonds; a small engraved sapphire showing 
a cupid chasing butterflies, with two diamonds at each side; a bandeau of diamonds 
consisting of eight bouffettes, the centre stones weighing 8 to Io grains and the others 
6 to 8 grains; a diamond necklace with twenty-four bezels, each weighing 15 to 20 
grains ; a pair of shoe-buckles each composed of forty-four stones, the diamonds weighing 
from 5 to 6 grains ; a cross composed of sixteen stones weighing from 8 to Io grains ; 
arose in diamonds, beautifully mounted, in the middle of which was a brilliant weighing 
about 30 grains ; seventeen diamonds unmounted, weighing from 25 to 30 grains ; a string 
of two hundred pearls forming a chain, with a diamond pendant of 22 grains and a diamond 
clasp; a pair of bracelets of six rows of pearls from 4 to 5 grains each, two detached 
centres for bracelets with four diamonds in each; one hundred and four pearls in a 
single string, each weighing about 5 grains; sixty-four diamond settings in one string 
forming a necklace, each weighing 8 to 10 grains; a blue thread purse, with clasps of 
diamonds and emeralds, with a table diamond of 60 grains in the centre, the chain 
being formed of twenty-one diamonds of 8 to Io grains, and of emeralds ; two ear-rings 
of mother-of-pearl with two diamonds ; two sleeve-links, the one composed of a blue and 
a yellow diamond, the other of a ruby and an emerald surrounded by small brilliants from 
3 to 4 grains ; arose diamond mounted as a collar stud weighing 24 grains ; a ring casket 
containing twenty to twenty-five rings with engraved jewels, amongst them being a portrait 
of Louis XV.; a writing desk of old lacquer mounted in gold, and all the utensils of 
gold ; two souvenirs, the one in red lacquer and the other in figured lacquer, mounted 
in gold and enamel ; a superb pair of girandoles with three large whole diamonds surrounded 
by small diamonds ; a guard-ring weighing 30 grains.” 

Besides this “inventory of Golconda,” as it has been called, there were several 
articles of value reported missing by Morin. These were two girandoles in gold 
forming flambeaux, with two turtledoves in silver, and a shield bearing a heart in 
the centre, the columns and claws of the girandoles being formed of lapis lazuli ; 
a portrait of Louis XV. in his youth forming a medallion in gold and enamel ; and 
acase in gold and enamel having at one end a shield with the arms of Du Barry 
and at the other a watch set in diamonds. Nor did this complete the list of the 
jewellery carried off by the marauders. Rouen, the Parisian goldsmith and con- 
fidential jeweller of the Comtesse, drew up an inventory of unset diamonds which 
had been stolen from the chateau, showing that there were thirteen stones varying 
in weight from 23 to 33 grains; and this list was published with the offer of a 
reward of 2000 louis for the whole, or a due proportion for any part of this treasure 
which might be returned. When the Comtesse was on her trial, in November 1793, 
she was questioned closely regarding this house-breaking incident, and she then 
declared that she valued the jewels at 500,000 livres, forming only part of the 
jewellery she possessed. 

The announcement that this daring crime had been committed produced very 
mixed feelings amongst the French people. They could not forget that the 
Comtesse, the proprietrix of this vast treasure, had risen from the lowest ranks, 
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had thriven by the crimes and oppressions of Louis XV., and had amassed her 
fortune from the money extorted by violent means from the toil-worn people. The 
mere statement of the wealth that had lain securely so long in the chateau of 
Louveciennes while the masses had been groaning under the burden of taxation 
was enough to excite the cupidity of the lawless mobs that had been produced by 
the Revolution of 1789. There were several of the Revolutionary leaders who 
discredited the whole story as a fabrication, and maintained that it had been 
invented so that Madame du Barry should have an excuse for leaving France that 
she might conspire with the enemies of the nation, and endeavour to restore the 
overthrown Monarchy. For that theory there was not an atom of foundation, for 
we can trace these jewels to London, and can even indicate the place where they 
may now be lying secreted. 

It may be supposed that the large reward offered for the discovery of the 
stolen treasure excited the energies of the police and the people; and though we 
cannot tell by what means the depredators were traced, it is certain that they 
escaped from France and made their way to London. In the Pudlic Advertiser 
for February 2zoth, 1791, the following account of their movements is given :— 


“Arrived in London, the five malefactors entered an inn in the city and requested a 
private room. They ordered a good dinner, and as their luggage was scanty they told the 
landlord that they had not exchanged their money, but that by the following day they 
would have plenty of cash. They then went to Mr. Simon, a rich lapidary, and offered 
him many diamonds of great value, asking about one-sixteenth of what they were worth. 
The lapidary purchased at once this portion, which he got for £1500 sterling. He asked 
if they had any more jewels, and on their replying in the affirmative he went to inform the 
Lord Mayor. That magistrate caused the whole band to be arrested ; they were searched, 
and though they managed to throw the large diamonds into the fire, the most important part 
of their stolen treasure is secured. The one of the thieves who took the part of inter- 
preter is an Englishman, already well known as the author of a great number of crimes.”* 


The thieves were committed to Newgate, and intelligence of the capture was 
sent to Madame du Barry, with a request that she would come to London at 
once to identify the jewels that had been found. On February 17th she left 
Louveciennes and made her way to London. She was confronted with the accused, 
but could not recognise any one of them. It was not so with the jewels. She 
had brought Rouen, her jeweller, with her ; and he was able to identify the precious 
stones, which he had mounted and remounted many times, and could certify to 
the setting of nearly all of them as being his own work. This was not sufficient, 
however, to justify the administrators of the law in England in condemning the 
brigands for a crime committed in another country; nor did they feel at liberty 
to hand over the jewels to Madame du Barry, and she returned to her chateau on 
March 4th. 

Meanwhile the case had taken a new development during her absence from 
France. Joseph Badou, one of the Swiss Guard, to whom had been committed 
the charge of the exterior of the chateau, had been suspected as an accomplice in 
the crime, and had been arrested, placed in irons, and imprisoned straitly in the 
gaol of Ruelle. His story was that he had been enticed by strangers on the night 
when the theft was committed, and led to a cabaret, where he was made helplessly 
drunk. He had certainly been guilty of a dereliction of duty ; but the case was 
one for military discipline, not for criminal procedure. Yet he was left immured 


* The passage from the Public Advertiser is quoted in a French translation by Vatel, Astotre 
de Madame du Barry, tome iii., p. 146. 
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in one of the darkest cells in the prison, manacled and fettered like a felon; and 
it was not till June 22nd, 1792, eighteen months after his incarceration, that he 
was tried by a court-martial of the Swiss Guards, and liberated as an innocent man. 
Madame du Barry, despite her active exertions to find a clue that would incriminate 
some of her neighbours at Louveciennes, was entirely baffled. The real depredators 
were in Lonlon, and thither she was compelled to return on April gth and to 
remain until May 18th. During this time she lodged in Margaret Street, Oxford 
Street, and tried every method, by threats and cajolery, to induce the accused to 
disclose the mystery of the robbery, and to confess that the jewels which they had 
brought to London belonged to her, so that she might regain possession of them. 
She interviewed Levet, the leader of the band, within the walls of Newgate, but 
all her efforts to evoke a confession proved futile, and she returned once more to 
Louveciennes. 

It was decreed by fate that the hapless Comtesse was to enjoy little repose 
until the mystery should be cleared up. <A special messenger was sent from 
London to Louveciennes to request urgently her presence in England; and on May 
23rd she reached London and took up her abode in Bruton Street, near Berkeley 
Square. She redoubled her attempts to win an acknowledgment from the accused 
that would place the jewels again in her hands, but all in vain; and to her surprise 
and chasrin the suspected persons were set at liberty. The authorities were 
convinced that these five men had not come honestly by the diamonds, but they 
had not evidence to convict them of theft, even had it been lawful to prosecute 
for a crime committed in a country with which we were then on the verge of war. 
On the other hand, they were not satisfied that Madame du Barry had brought 
sufficient confirmation of her assertion that the diamonds were those stolen from 
Louveciennes. A curious compromise was effected. It was decided to enclose the 
diamonds in a box, sealed with the municipal seal, and to deposit them for safety 
with Messrs. Ransom, Morland & Co., the bankers “in Pall Mall Street, opposite 
Marlborough House,” until the proper owner should prove his or her rights. The 
receipt for this box was signed by Lord Queensberry, along with others, and it bore 
that the jewels were to remain in the custody of the bankers “till a definite conclusion 
had been reached” in the dispute as to their owner. A tedious litigation was then 
begun, and repeatedly adjourned, and Madame du Barry was detained in London 
until the end of August. On the 25th of that month she returned to Louveciennes, 
but without her diamonds. No record has been found of the “ definite conclusion ” 
arrived at. After her third voyage to London, the Comtesse remained at her 
chateau for more than a year. 

A strange complication arose in the beginning of 1792. Simon, the lapidary 
who had first put the authorities on the track of the robbers, claimed the reward 
of 2000 louis which had been offered for the discovery of the diamonds, and 
raised an action accordingly. The case came before Lord Chief Justice Kenyon and 
a jury, and on February 27th judgment was given awarding 1000 louis to Simon 
as the proportion due for the diamonds he had actually rescued from the thieves. 
Here was a splendid example of the uncertainty of law. The authorities believed 
that the jewels had been stolen, for though the robbers were liberated the jewels 
were not restored to them. The only claimant was Madame du Barry; but neither 
the Lord Chief Justice nor the Lord Mayor would hand them over to her. And 
yet Lord Kenyon ordered her to pay 1000 louis for the discovery of the jewels, 
though at the same time he refused to give them up. Simon had no claim to 
the reward if these were not the Du Barry diamonds; and if the loser was to 
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pay the reward, she was surely entitled to have back the lost property. The release 
of the accused implied that no theft had been committed; and if so, then it 
was absurd to condemn Madame du Barry to pay the money she had offered for 
diamonds that she had not received back again, and which, if not stolen, could not 
belong to her. 

This strange decision must have astonished the Comtesse, but she probably 
thought that the payment of the reward would ensure the restitution of her lost 
treasure, and she decided to make a fourth journey to London, expecting to obtain 
her missing diamonds. On October 14th, 1792, she again took up her residence 
in Bruton Street, and resumed her quest. How she employed her time is not 
known. London society of that time was not so excessively supercilious as to 
ostracise a lady who had wielded supreme power in France, however ignoble ,her 
origin might be. No record, however, has been found, even in the gossiping letters 
of the period, to show what were the occupations and diversions of Madame du 
Barry during the five months she spent in London on this her fourth visit. Messrs. 
De Goncourt state that in the high society where she was received she frequently 
met Pitt, who gave to her the medal struck in his honour, which was afterwards made 
a proof of her guilty commerce with the English Government. Fouquier-Tinville 
accused her of having corresponded “with the infamous Pitt, that implacable enemy 
of the human race, from whom she had brought away a medal bearing the effigy of 
that monster.” The Goncourts say that Pitt tried to dissuade her from returning to 
Paris, predicting that she would “suffer the fate of Regulus.” Possibly the disturbed 
state of France made her feel more secure in the English metropolis than near 
Paris. The murder of Louis XVI, in January 1793, would confirm her in the 
notion of remaining in England ; but she was placed in a serious dilemma when war 
was declared between the two countries in the following month. On March 17th 
she returned to Louveciennes, with her mission unaccomplished. 

When Madame du Barry reached her home she found that events had marched 
rapidly in France during her absence. The sovereign people had arisen to 
avenge the wrongs which had been stolidly endured for generations; and it could 
not be expected that one of the minions of Louis XV. would escape the deluge 
which had overwhelmed the legitimate scions of Royalty. It was not difficult to find 
a pretext for her arrest. Her successive visits to London were made the excuse 
for charging her with conspiring against France and traitorously associating with 
declared enemies. Fouquier-Tinville appealed to the Revolutionary Tribunal to 
execute vengeance upon “‘ce/fe Messaline née parmi le peuple, enrichie ou couverte des 
dépoutlles du peuple qui paia Topprobre de ses meurs, descendue par la mort du tyran 
du rang ou le crime seul Cavoit place.” She was arrested and brought before the 
Tribunal on November 19th, and submitted for several days to a close interrogatory 
examination. The chief object of the questions was to show that she had “ practised 
machinations and maintained correspondence with the enemies of the State and 
their agents.” It was in vain to deny the charge, and to show the regular passports 
she had obtained for all her voyages to England. Her condemnation was a 
foregone conclusion. Dumas, Vice-President of the Tribunal, pronounced sentence 
of death on December 7th, 1793, and on the following day she was executed. 
The final scene is thus described in a contemporary journal :— 


“ Guillotined at Paris, Madame du Barry, the favourite but extravagant mistress of 
Louis XV., and supposed to have been one of the richest women in the universe. Her 
behaviour was by no means firm. The executioner was under the necessity of supporting 
her in his arms during the whole way. When she arrived at the foot of the scaffold 
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the two assistants of the executioner were obliged to lift her upon it. When they were 
on the point of fastening her to the plank, she exerted all her strength and ran to 
the other side of the scaffold. She was soon brought back and tied. Her head was 
immediately struck off.” 


The chief actors in this tragic drama have long passed away, but the mystery 
of the Du Barry diamonds remains still unsolved. Years after the execution of the 
Comtesse, her nephew, M. Becu, an officer in Napoleon’s Guard, made strenuous 
efforts to trace the missing jewels, without success. Only one of the articles stolen 
from the chateau of Louveciennes has been identified. It is the gold enamelled 
case with watch set in diamonds, described in the inventory, which came into the 
possession of M. Leroi, who refers to it in his Mémoires de la Soctété des Sciences 
Morales de Seine-et-Oise. His son-in-law, Dr. Godefroy of Versailles, now has it 
in his collection. But the sealed box, with its jewels valued at 500,000 livres, has 
never been brought to light. Is it still lying in the possession of Messrs. Ransom, 
“banquiers, Pall Mall, a Londres, en face la Maison Malbroux”? It might be 
worth the trouble of a search that would be less dangerous and more remunerative 
than the quest for the argosies and pirates’ treasures that lurk among the lone Pacific 
isles, or are sunk beneath the waves of the Spanish Main. 


A. H. MILiar. 


“A FLOW’RET BY THE WAYSIDE GREW.” 


FLOW’RET by the wayside grew, 
Warmed by sunshine, wet by dew— 
I plucked it, dear, and gave it you. 


You smiled, but then, alas! you cried, 
For soon the tender flow’ret died ; 


So far from home it could not bide. 


But weep no more! Where that one grew 
A thousand flow’rets spring anew— 


For smiles are sunshine, tears are dew. 


I. SOLOMON. 
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MR. DISCOVERY—THE So- 


CALLED CELTIC RENAISSANCE—THE REAL RENAISSANCE. 


HAT blessed word, Renaissance ! 

How Mesopotamian it was wont to 
sound! And they in whose mouths ‘twas 
familiar as a household word, how learned, 
how primed with esoteric wisdom, how 
towering above our poor humanity like Pisa’s 
wonder, yet leaning condescendingly earth- 
wards! They had seen the Old Masters 
face to face, and survived; saints of art, 
they had had _ heavenly 
trances in old Italian 
churches ;_ pilgrims of 
pleasure, they had kissed 
the stones of Venice. Ah 
me! the more I look into 
the Renaissance for myself, 
the more the wonder fades, 
the golden glamour, the 
Mesopotamian mystery ; 
and I see that its essential 
humanity might be brought 
home to the common 
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bosom, babes and sucklings taught to prattle 
thereof, and Botticellis attached to the 
Kindergarten. Of the few who have written 
about it without pose or pretence, commend 
me to Mr. Bernhard Berenson, whose new 
book Zhe Florentine Painters of the 
Renaissance completes what forms a remark- 
able, though perhaps undesigned, trilogy of 
art-criticism. For there are three and only 
three ways in which you may study art: 
through the artist, through his work, and 
through the historical environment which 
he expresses or influences. The first and 
last of these methods are the most popular: 
need it be said that the second—the work 
of art—is the only specific art-interest ? How 
the artist worked and what he thought, 
what the age thought through him or of 
him—these are considerations that have their 
significance, but are not of the essence. 
But Mr. Berenson has proved his critical 
catholicity by accosting the trinitarian art- 
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problem under each and all of these aspects. 
In his erudite and exhaustive monograph on 
Lorenzo Lotto he dissected the artist, re- 
solving him into a series of slowly-changing 
habits clustering about a nucleus of person- 
ality; in his Venetian Painters of the Re- 
naissance he dwelt mainly upon the relation 
of the great colourists—Tintoretto, Titian, 
Giorgione,—to the pomp and pageantry of 
their environment ; and now in his //orentine 
Painters he for the first time concentrates his 
keenest analysis upon the paintings them- 
selves. Why are these Old Masters great? 
What have they to say to me? Not the me 
of Jules Lemaitre, the accidental individual 
with his whims and vagaries, entertain- 
ingly expounding the adventures of his soul 
—vagula, blandula—among masterpieces, 
but the critical critic, the exquisitely culti- 
vated feeler. For that criticism may be made 
more objective Mr. Berenson seems firmly 
to believe: and to the glib scepticism—the 
tot homines quot sententi@ of those for whom 
there is no possible standard of taste, as there 
is of weights and measures—who point out 
that once people raved over the Venus di 
Medici and neglected Botticelli, whereas now 
Botticelli is at a monstrous premium and the 
Venus has scarcely a market quotation ; that 
Byron thrilled Europe when Keats’ name was 
written in water ; that sweet champagne was 





all the rage ere we smacked our lips over 
dry,—he would probably reply: True, most 
true, and pity ’tis ’tis true. But good wine zs 
good wine, though only a few connoisseurs 
may know it: though there are twenty-five 
ways of looking at any subject, there is 
only one right way, and in time that way 
prevails ; and all these varieties of taste, 
when analysed, are found to contain only 5 
or 10 per cent. of real varieties of taste, the 
bulk of the pother being about more or less 
irrelevant ingredients. Thus, if Byron thrilled 
Europe, it was not by the specific poetry 
in his work, but by quite other elements. 
Europe was thrilled by Voltaire, by Napoleon, 
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by half a dozen other men, and is indeed less 
likely to be thrilled by pure poetry than by 
anything else in the world. If people have 
seemed to find rapture in statues and pictures 
that are now discredited, how much has been 
self-deception, how much culture-snobbery ? 
In so far as a poet, a painter, a musician has 
addressed his day by elements not purely 
artistic, in so far he pays the penalty for 
contemporary influence. The thought, the 
emotion, of a past generation strike cold on 
the hot new age. Only by art is the artist 
saved ; and, immoral though it sounds, the 
artist who turns aside from the pain and 
problems of his day—who forgets “ six cen- 
turies of piston-stroke ”—and builds himself 
an enchanted realm of beauty, is the artist 
with most chances of immortality. For an 
he be an apostle, the success or the failure of 
his mission—both are equally fatal to him: 
all roads lead to the apostles’ cemetery. To 
Carlyle Truth was the supreme thing, and 
your brushmen and jinglers were niminy- 
piminy fellows ; yet Carlyle survives mainly 
as a remembered thunderstorm and a 
photographer by flashes of lightning. The 
eternal beauty of the world and of man 
and woman, the unchanging mysteries of 
life and death, love and hate, and the flux 
of things, 


‘* eternal passion, eternal pain,” 


these are the eternal themes for art, mani- 
fested, it is true, through the temporal, but 
not for the sake of the temporal colour nor 
the local. And so—for Mr. Berenson’s ideal 
critic—artists, with all their jabber about 
technique, so self-conscious of that because 
the real art in them is unconscious, all their 
theories true or mistaken about their art or 
its methods, would be ignominiously waved 
aside: art is finally for the spectator, not 
the artist. The connoisseur in the banquet- 
ing-room does not care for the theories and 
quarrels of the kitchen. ‘“ You might as well 
say the man who can’t make a plum-pudding 
can’t enjoy a plum-pudding” was the senti- 
ment of Dr. Johnson. The connoisseur is 
the autocrat of the dinner-table, not the cook. 
For the lover of Joetry, Shelley's aspirations, 
sufferings, social Utopias—some of which, 
indeed, he shared with the youthful Southey 
—are of no more relevance than the outsider’s 
chatter about Shelley. Endlessly interesting 
as they make Shelley the san, what have 
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all these to do with the eternal pleasure of 
repeating— 
‘*T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright ?” 


These lines would be just as enchanting if 
found carved on a Runic stone. Sze vos 
non vobis mellificatis, apes. 

What, then, is the specific quality of the 
arts, and what is the residuum of pure art 
by which even a topical work is saved 
for eternity? Much have all the arts in 
common—not only with one another but 
with things not artistic. A poem or a 
picture may be edifying—.Soz¢/ But so may 
a sermon by Spurgeon or General Booth. 
The sermons of Jeremy Taylor and Hooker, 
on the other hand, are art. Why? Herodotus 
is instructive, but so is a blue book. 
Evidently in each art—painting, sculpture, 
music, literature, acting—there must be not 
only the common quality which differenti- 
ates them from science, but also the specific 
quality which differentiates them from one 
another. The general quality is easier to 
lay one’s finger on than the particular. 
Science studies Nature assheis. Art filters 
Nature through humanity—its aim is not 
Truth, but Beauty. But what is Beauty? 





It is one of Mr. Berenson’s merits that he 
does not answer this question by anything 
involving the word Beautiful—a question- 
begging trick of fine writing, which does 
duty for much art-analysis, as though a 
chemist, asked to analyse water, should 
reply that it was a glorious, sparkling thing, 
and far healthier than Bacchic juice to boot ! 
Mr. Berenson is able to dispense with the 
word “ Beautiful” even as, except for that 
blessed word in his title, he gets along with- 
out any of the sacrosanct epithets, English 
or Italian, which give so imposing an air to 
our stock art-criticism. Nor, though he 
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Herbert 


apparently follows Spencer in 
regarding all art as life-enhancing, subtly 
provoking in the spectator a keener sense of 
his own existence, does he care to reduce 
Beauty to a formula. Probably he thinks 
there is no one cause for what we call 
Beauty, and that the theorists like Dugald 
Stewart or Burke, who strove to generalise 
as to its source in association, utility or what 
not, were the dupes of a popular word. 
And so, limiting himself for the nonce to 
the beauty of the Florentine paintings— 
the pictures of Giotto, Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo, Botticelli, Fra Angelico, Lippo 
Lippi, Andrea del Sarto—he has first 
pointed out that they all exhibit the quest 
for form, as distinct from the passion for 
colour—which is the note of the Venetians— 
and then set himself to inquire why repre- 
sented form should gratify our esthetic 
sensibilities. And, incidentally, he seems to 
say that form is /#e specific quality of the 
art of painting. And indeed, everything else 
—anecdote, historical or genre, grouping, 
spiritual significance, poetry, etc., etc.,—for 
which people go to pictures and round which 
many of the so-called differences of taste 
really range—is to be found in other arts and 
non-arts; colour itself is a vea/ sensation, 
not an artistic representation; besides, it 
can be photographed away without spoiling 
the essentially artistic content of the picture. 
Obviously, then, form is ¢he artistic quality, 
the irreducible minimum. And this “ form” 
may either be that which gives the sense of 
solidity, or that which gives the sense of 
grace. For the lines of a picture must 
either be decorative or combine to produce 
the impressions of real solid figures and 
objects. 

Now, why is it a pleasure to see graceful 
lines or solid figures ? 

If art has to do with the enhancing of life, 
what has the eye—that somewhat passive 
organ—to do with that active glow? Mr. 
Berenson’s solution leads him to the apparent 
paradox that the specific pleasure of paint- 
ing is not received through the eye. He has 
based himself on a simple fact of psychology 
which everybody knows, but which nobody 
before him seems ever to have applied to 
art. For the eye receives only light and 
shade ; form and solidity are perceived by 
the sense of touch, and only appear to be 
perceived by the eye because a long experi- 
ence has taught us to tack on muscular and 
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tactual sensations to visual signs. Given 
the visual signs, the tactual are irresistibly 
suggested, even falsely, as when one’s face 
in the looking-glass looks tangible. The 
sense of touch is our only determinant of 
solidity and reality, else were looking-glass- 
land real and habitable. ‘“ The bearings of 
this observation lies in the application 
thereof.” 

Take the lines of a picture first. In real 
life a line is only perceived by _ sub- 
consciously imagining our moving along it. 
In art, a truly decorative line gives the sense 
of freest, most-living movement; sets the 
spectator sub-consciously imitating it, to the 
enhancement of his jote de vivre. And 
while in real life the perception of even a 
“beautiful” line may be disturbed by the 
“ struggle for existence,” in art the attention 
is fixed on movement as movement, not 
movement to an end or for a motive; the 
artist extracts the significance of movement, 
so to speak, free from its utilitarian qualities. 
Compare, for example, the pleasure we 
receive from the upward jet of a fountain, or 
the spire of a church,—'tis an actual “ lift” 
to our spirit, with no trouble of mounting. 

A more comical instance in which the 
sub-conscious imitation of decorative lines 
in architecture passes over into full con- 
sciousness may be commended to Mr. 
Berenson’s notice: nobody can define a 
spiral staircase without twisting his fore- 
finger round-and round. But the more 
complex question awaits us—why should 
solidity in painting please us? In tackling 
this, Mr. Berenson has practically explained 
why, as Browning said, 

‘* We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted things we have 
passed 


Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see.’ 


Well, what is solidity, but a combination 
of movements, with accompanying feelings 
of pressure and resistance? All the great 
figure-pictures—that is, those which produce 
on our author's specially-trained sensorium 
the most agreeable esthetic impressions— 
turn out to be those which give him this 
sub-conscious sense of touches, pressures, 


movements—not real, mind _ you, but 
ideated, shadowy, yet stimulating that 


oldest of our senses, that with which, as 
children, we groped our way into a know- 
ledge of the real solid world about us. And 


when he finds these in 
a picture he calls them 
“tactual values,” where- 
as figure-pictures that 
lack them may have 
colour, spiritual signifi- 
cance, anything, every- 
thing,—yet, lacking the 
saving sense of life, they | 
lack the one essential } 
: 3 | 

and specific quality of 
the art of figure-painting. 
The figures need not 
be pretty—they may even be ugly—but if 
they have this sense of life they are art. 
Tis the ¢ratts de force that make the 
greatest art, not the “lines of beauty.” 
Objects that are “beautiful” in life are 
not necessarily art, when painted without 
“ tactual Even so a great writer 
may “write beautifully about a broom- 
stick,” while a little writer may write vilely 
about Venice. 
to have these 








values.” 


Even statuary, which seems 
“tactual values” naturally, 
ready-made, may still fail to give the sense 
of solidity and life, and this would explain 
the badness of most modern statues. The 
“tactual values” extract the significance 
of form, the eye dwells “caressingly” (as 
unconscious pre-Berensonians have said) 
upon every line and curve, not, as in real 
experience, to serve some useful end, but to 
perceive for the joy of perceiving. And the 
added intensity of this act of perception 
keys up our whole being to a higher pitch. 
And this glow of life-enhancing perception, as 
it is achieved without labour, so is it undiverted 
to activity. Art gives you a tonic but never 
sends in the bill. ’Tis alcohol without the 
after-headache—a true elixir for the zealots 
of the Blue Ribbon, but from which, alas ! 
they are apt to abstain. “ Things we have 
passed perhaps a hundred times, nor cared 
to see,” we have never really seen: have 
glanced at them perfunctorily for other 
purposes than seeing, much as a traveller 
who fancies a robber lurking on the dark 
roadway is relieved when the robber turns 
into a bush, but has no eye for the graceful 
twigs of the bush. When a dog barks at 
you, you do not admire the elegances of its 
form ; even when it squats peacefully at your 
feet, you do not follow its contours as you 
would if you saw them painted. It is artists 
who teach us to see the beauty of the world 
and of our noble selves, not only nuances of 
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colour and subtleties of shadow, but the 
forms and motions of common. things, 


recreating and sanctifying. 
distich about Charles I.— 


To parody the 


Art nothing common sees, nor mean, 
Upon this memorable scene ; 


and if we could bring artificially to bear 
upon natural things the same tranquil, intense, 
impersonal vision that art excites in us natu- 
rally, we should become as artists, knowing 
form and colour; though even so our 
impressions would be wavering, fleeting, 
individual, while art is fixed, permanent, 
universal. 

And this thought of “tactual values” 
leads Mr. Berenson on to an analysis of 
the significance of the nude in art, valu- 
able only in so far as it lends itself most 
easily to this supreme artistic quality, to the 
extraction of the significance of form. Hence 
the fascination of the nude for artists—not, 
as Mrs. Grundy and Mr. Horsley think, from 
their inherent wickedness. And, if their 
masterly handling of “tactual values” ex- 
plains the greatness, the arrestiveness and 
the permanent satisfyingness of Giotto and 
Masaccio, if the sense of energy radiating 
from Michael Angelo’s figures is at bottom 
a subtle evocation of responsive feelings of 
pressure, resistance, and the consequent 
rebound of self-conscious energy in us, the 
peculiar artistic charm of Botticelli, the airy 
elusive grace of his figures, 
receives no less satisfactory 
explanation from Mr. Beren- 
son’s supplementary _ prin- 
ciple of movement. It is 
movement which Botticelli 
has sought before aught 
else, and achieved with the 
minimum of sensuous re- 
presentation, with dainty 
turns and vanishing curves. 
It is painting turned into 
music — decoration at its 
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highest point of poetry. 


Hence his affinity 
with Japanese art, which is the art of 


the decorative. And Japanese art is the 
evocation of the sense of life in ourselves 
through ideated energies of personal move- 
ment: the art is life-enhancing, life-com- 
municating. Though Mr. Berenson in his 
candid criticisms of the Old Masters by no 
means neglects the spiritual significance of 
their pictures in the common sense of the 
term, yet I find his root-idea has saturated 
with spiritual significance even the purely 
sensuous side of painting. For ’tis a fine 
thought, and one that goes with our modern 
conception of the cosmos as an infinite of 
flowing energies, that nothing, not even sen- 
suous beauty, can touch the human spirit 
except by way of life. Sensuous Beauty that 
seemed passive, static, becomes dynamic— 
the sleeping Beauty has been kissed to life 





by Prince Science. How invigorating this 
conception of art, after the nightmare theories 
of Nordau, who mixed up art and artists in 
a common misconception! Why, even 
“degenerate” artists, if they produced art at 
all, could only communicate life thereby. 
But this discovery that form-pictures and 
statues are touched rather than seen, this 
bringing of the Beautiful into touch with 
modern thought, does not exhaust the value 
of this little book, which holds forth with 
equal authority on landscape and “The 
Last Judgment,” though with nothing of the 
verbal glamour of Ruskin or even Vernon 
Lee. Still, for style, Florentine Painters is 
more attractive than Venetian Painters, 
which was conceived in a frigid, classical 
spirit. Mr. Berenson has written about the 
colour-painters with form and about the 
form-painters with colour. As he is not of 
those who, as Charles Lamb says, “seldom 
wait to mature a proposition, but bring it to 
market in the green ear,” we may confidently 
expect from him even more valuable contri- 
butions to the science of zesthetics 




















That blessed word, Renaissance! ’Tis 
not enough that we have had a Scotch 
Renaissance, an Irish Renaissance, and a 
Welsh Renaissance ; but now all these, it 
seems, are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
the Celtic Renaissance, which has sucked 
in not only every Erse, Gaelic or Cymric 
patriot who has come to seek his literary 
fortunes in London, but “little nation ”-alists 
like Hall Caine and T. E. Brown, who were 
having a Manx Renaissance all to them- 
selves; Parisian authors, like Villiers de 
lIsle Adam and Lecomte de Lisle, who, it 
appears, are Bretons ; and American poets 
like Bliss Carman ; while even Mr. Quiller 
Couch figures as the third part of a Cornish 
Renaissance. And this Celtic Renaissance 
includes not only a number of poets abso- 
lutely unknown to fame—mute inglorious 
Macgillivrays and M‘Gees guiltless of their 
country’s Renaissance, but even such a noto- 
rious rhymester as Lord Byron. 

Sterne somewhere complains, in a sentence 
which is itself a shameless plagiarism from 
Burton, that the making of books, to which 
there is no end, is really a re-making : that 
we do but retwist old strands in endless new 
combinations. Nowadays, when men make 
an Anthology and call it a Renaissance, when 
the Mrs. Gamps of litera- 
ture preside over Renais- 
sances as mythical as Mrs. 
Harris, it is bewildering 
to think how many new 
Renaissances we could get 
by different permutations 
of our illustrious person- 
ages. Thus, for instance, 
I believe Mr. Hall Caine, 
who figures in a Manx 
Renaissance and now in 
a Celtic Renaissance, has also figured in a 
Liverpool Renaissance. But these are ob- 
viously far from exhausting the potentialities 
of poor innocent Mr. Hall Caine as an 
epoch-maker. Not to speak of an Anglo- 
Canadian Renaissance, he may easily loom 
large in a Westminster Renaissance, a 
Harley Street Renaissance, and so on with 
every place or parish at which he has ever 
lived—Renaissances supplied to any address. 
And just as any man may figure in any 
Renaissance, so there is no Renaissance into 
which you cannot get any man. Thus, in 
the Introduction to Lyra Celtica Mr. William 
Sharp—the editors husband—only just 
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restrains himself from including Shakspere. 
He darkly hints that of Shakspere’s ancestry 
we know little. I marvel that he did not 
claim Hamlet as the true expression of the 
Celtic spirit. For if, as is true, the essence 
of this Celtic spirit be the haunting sense of 
defeat and doom (indeed, the natural sadness 
of a beaten race driven to the last verges of 
the Western Conti- 
nent), surelya Hamlet 
is its incarnation. 
What more Celtic, 
too, than the witches 
in Macbeth? Milton, 
whom Mr. Sharp un- 
compromisingly 
claims as of Welsh 
blood, might have 
served as a pretext 
for including Para- 
dise Lost—an epical 
theme that would 
naturally occur to the 
Celtic mind; and he has no excuse 
for not having included “ Endymion,” 
Keats not only had a mother whose name 
was “ Welsh of the Welsh,” but is in genius 
“pre-eminently a Celtic poet by virtue of 
the nationality of the brain.” 1 fear that 
Mr. Sharp confounds Keats with Yeats : that 
there was distinctly a Celtic side, if Celtic 
means glamour and melancholy, to the 
genius of the author of Za Belle Dame 
sans Merci, is very obvious ; but then, if we 
accept this definition of Celtic, there is no 
reason why the whole world’s literature from 
Ecclesiastes to Werther should not be drawn 
upon for Celtic contributions. Mr. Sharp 
himself sees that Coleridge and Shelley would 
have to be included by this definition, and he 
cannot resist suggesting an atavistic Celtic 
strain in their blood,—it is indeed a “ strain.” 
He sees, too, that Moore, born in Ireland, is 
the least Celtic of poets. And yet, instead 
of drawing the glaring deduction that the 
Celtic poets do not invariably write Celtic 
poetry, and that Celtic poetry is not infre- 
quently written by non-Celtic poets, and 
that therefore you might as well edit a 
Celtic anthology of poets who drank whiskey, 
Old Scotch or Old Irish, he tries to run the 
two principles of classification together, to 
hunt with the hounds and run with the 
Welsh rabbit; as when he says George 
Meredith “ stands so far above all localisa- 
tion of this kind that it would be out of 
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place to rank him merely at the head of 
contemporary Wales. He is the foremost 
Anglo-Celtic voice of to-day, so emphatically 
foremost by the distinguishing qualities of his 
genius that if to-morrow he were proved to 
be come of a stock of long unmixed Saxon 
ancestry, never dissociated from that South- 
ern country of which he is by birth a native, 
we should be justified in abiding by the far 
more significant and important lineage of the 
brain.” This remarkable sentence achieves 
the feat not only of simultaneously adopting 
two principles of classification that contradict 
each other, but of contradicting both of them 
independently. For even if we permit Mr. 
Sharp thus to palter with his principles, to 
appeal to birth or to brain as the occasion 
demands, he gives up the case for birth by 
saying Mr. Meredith is too big for localisa- 
tion, and he gives up the case for brain by 
selecting Mr. Meredith as the typical Anglo- 
Celt (though here he has Fiona Macleod on 
his side). For what of Celtic, pray, is there 
in George Meredith? His wit, perhaps, his 
non-Saxon nimbleness ;_ but of this quality 
Mr. Sharp takes no account. Meredith— 
of all the novelists of to-day—has the most 
robustious, optimistic temperament ; of the 
earth, earthy ; with a Shaksperian geniality 
of outlook upon the creation, and a happy 
blend of materialism and spiritualism. 


‘* Into the lap that gave the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall ? ” 


How is this trust in mother earth com- 
patible with wistfulness? But perhaps Mr. 
Sharp does not mean that we ought to look 
for it in “ Poems of the Joy of Earth.” For 
two pages earlier we read that the Welsh 
Celt is totally distinct from the Gaelic Celt, 
and that as regards Welsh and Irish “the 
unlikeness is so marked that the best 
analogue is that of the Frenchman and the 
German. The Irish are the French of the 
Celtic races, the Welsh the Germans. The 
two people are distinct in their outer life as 
well as in their literature.” Then were it 
as profitable to combine in one anthology 
Goethe and Villon. And the “ Neo-Celtic” 
Renaissance, which according to Mr. Sharp 
has extended from Ireland through Gaeldom, 
had “probably” nothing to do with the 
Welsh Renaissance, which was due to the 
“ world-wide attention” drawn by the pub- 
lication of the AZadcnogion. But then like- 


wise in the French branch of Celtdom, even 
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as represented by Mrs. Sharp’s selections, 
I find not a little that is incongruous with 
her husband’s characterisation of the Celtic 
spirit. Indeed, the “ Notes” freely admit as 
much fassim, Mr. Sharp, for whom dolus 
latet in generalibus, being sensible and in- 
structive enough in particulars. He even 
writes, “In the world of literature there is 
no geography save that of the mind.” Then 
why not stick to mental classification? Most 
people’s minds are like a well-organised rail- 
way system : opposite trains of thought, that 
would annihilate each other if they came 
into contact, are able to use the same line 
of rails by passing over it at different 
moments ; and when two trains in awkward 
contradiction threaten to come up at the 
same moment, one of them is shunted. In 
Mr. Sharp’s mind, however, contradictory 
trains of thought appear to smash into and 





annihilate each other without his being 
conscious that his literary track is strewn 
with the ruins of reason and the débris of 
logic. A Celtic Anthology that omits Burns, 
Scott and Moore, that hankers after Swin- 
burne, slips in Stevenson and boldly annexes 
Lecomte de Lisle (that Frenchman with the 
soul of a Greek), may be pleasant to read, 
but as a scientific selection it is utterly un- 
principled. Doom and gloom may be the 
notes of the Celtic spirit, but the note of 
Lyra Celtica is “boom.” - Still less do its 
pages make a Renaissance, or even a “neo- 
Celtic” Renaissance (which is like saying 
‘for unto us a new child is re-born’). If 
these Renaissances do not give over, editors 
will soon have to add a new feature to their 
Birth, Marriage and Death columns, as thus : 
RENAISSANCE. 
On the 11th instant, at the Lawnmarket, 
Edinburgh, the wife of William Sharp 
of a Celtic Lyre. Still-born. 


Mrs. Sharp has given us a charming an- 
thology of “ Sea-Poems,”—let her now give 
us an anthology of the poetry of glamour and 











wistfulness, without reference to nativities. 
What a treasury of “Celtic magic” that will 
be, with the Saxon Wordsworth’s magical 
lines for motto !— 


‘¢Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


OT only is there no Celtic Renaissance, 
there never was an Italian Renaissance 

—at least, never in the popular sense that 
one morning Italy woke up and found herself 
re-born. The transformed attitude towards 
the universe, the neo-Pagan joy in a beauti- 
ful world, which produced the art of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was not, as 
they say in novels, the work of a moment. 
It was the slow result of the natural ripening- 
out of the Western European mind, in 
the fostering sunshine of improving social 
institutions, and under the impulse of the 
reconquered treasure of Hellenism. Greek 
and Roman civilisation and science, as seen 
through the exhumed classics, profoundly 
influenced the ideals and beliefs of the 
leaders of life ; though so little self-conscious, 
in its origins at least, was this transformation, 
that pictures which we all go to see for their 
glow of Pagan life and colour were painted 
to decorate altars of the worship of sorrow. 
Moreover, the activity of this Renaissance 
expressed itself in every form, not literature 
alone, but architecture, painting, manners, 
ideals, changing and re-quickening the whole 
of life. And finally, be it noted, the Renais- 
sance was not merely the rediscovery by a 
people of the treasures of their past, not an 
enhanced consciousness of national history, 
though it began as such through Dante and 
Petrarch ; but a rediscovery of the treasures 
of the human race, of art and science as 
manifested rather in the ancient Greeks 
than in their own progenitors; it was a 
sailing back against the current of time, as 
it were, to reunite the cut cables of history, 
so that the message of the Hellenes might 
be again flashed down the ages, after an 
unfortunate interruption of fifteen centuries 
of suspended communication. So that even 
though Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, were 
to become their ancient and presumably 
savage selves, if they were to energise un- 
consciously in every department through 
kilts and bagpipes, trefoils and shamrocks, 
banshees and Eisteddfods, and even national 
parliaments, and finally become conscious that 
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they were re-born, even so their “ Renais- 
sance” would have nothing in common with 
that great movement of the human spirit 
which the name recalls. That was a move- 
ment towards a re-affiliation with Reason 
and Science and Art, an essentially cosmo- 
politan impulse which has only grown with 
the centuries, the moral corruption that too 
often went with Renaissance art, eliminating 
itself ; these would be narrowing local move- 
ments, which would have little concern for 
the human race. They affect backwaters 
and eddies of time, mountain streams and 
cascades, picturesque enough ; but they are 
not like “Ae Renaissance, movements on the 
great stream of history. The blessed word 
covers confusion of the worst sort. 
Whatever of poetic and touching may be 
in their pasts, no one can pretend that it is 
of cosmic historic import: a race has the 
same poetic pleasure in recalling its early 
days as a man has in recalling his youth. 
But for a nation to attempt to revive those 
days is no wiser than to attempt to return 
to one’s boyhood. What a burlesque, the 
latest Renaissance even of Greece, by way 
of the Olympian games— 
re-birth by bicycle! The 
literally epidemic nation- 
alism of the nineteenth 
century is perhaps a 
natural reaction from the 
premature cosmopolitan- 
ism of the eighteenth ; 
but why should outsiders | 
encourage any reaction 
not conducive to the ser- 
vice of mankind at large? 
A nation may survive by 
physical strength, but 
humanity cannot be expected to rejoice in its 
survival unless it contribute some specific 
element of value to the general stock. In 
fine, before you cook your Renaissance, first 
catch your Past. Be sure that you have got 
a Past calculated to inspire and stimulate, 
by developing along the lines of which you 
may attain the highest for yourself and for 
humanity. What if there has been no great 
and heroic epoch in your internal history, 
no great moment at which you have thrown 
your influence across contemporary civili- 
sation? Suppose the American blacks should 
talk of a Renaissance, and edit an anthology 
of negro-songs in proof of it, and point out 
how their literature influenced the whole 
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world, so that at the metropolis of civilisation 
a company of minstrels boasted expressly that 
they “never performed out of London”! 

This is not to imply that the Celts have 
not had a great past. Once upon a time 
their empire threatened Rome’s; but then 
that “once upon a time” is so far back as 
almost to sound as in a fairy tale. And the 
Celtic legends that conquered Europe—the 
King Arthur cycle—were indeed fairy tales ; 
fantastic dreams of knightly prowess and 
facile conquest without even a background 
of history, the self-consoling mythology of a 
defeated race ; and even these could not have 
spread everywhere but for the feudal con- 
ception of chivalry prepared by the Teutons, 
and the French polish the tales acquired 
in Normandy. As for the claim that the 
chivalrous mystic conception of woman was 
Celtic, even Renan’s name will scarcely 
sustain it. That conception, which found its 
supreme expression in Dante’s Vita Nuova, 
was due to the gradual European realisa- 
tion of woman as a person, not a chattel, 
possibly under the influence of the Virgin, 
and cannot be claimed by any section. 

In what direction, then, can lie the hopes 
of a Celtic Renaissance? The Highlanders, 
the Irish, and the Welsh, even aided by 
the Cornish and the Bretons, can scarcely 
expect to reconquer Europe physically, nor 
even at the point of the pen. The age of 
heroic legends is past; the Celts cannot 
seriously desire to continue what even Renan 
calls “their.long childhood,” and spin new 


Ossianic poems, new Mabinogion. Are they 
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to fall back on creating a new mystic con- 
ception of “the new woman”? But of 


course the Celts know nothing about the 
Neo-Celtic Renaissance. There is no 
national energy outflowing spontaneously 
and only semi-consciously.in all directions,— 
merely a self-conscious literary coterie, study- 
ing, editing, and reproducing its ancient 
poetry—a task commendable enough in its 
way. 


UT as for Renaissance, Jarturit ridicu- 
lus mus, and certainly no mountain 
will be born. Professor Geddes seems to 
stand alone in his recognition that all-round 
activity is at once the test and the ex- 
pression of a real Renaissance, and in his 
aspiration to make Edinburgh a capital 
rather of Culture than of Kiltdom. But even 
he forgets that Renaissances do not come 
because you want them, or because you say 
they are there. The spring is not made by 
paper-flowers pinned to evergreen trees. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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